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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 








Too Great to Die 


ne Dicest has never approved of the marriage of the 
T Metropolitan and the Whitney museums—particularly 
in view of the fact that the strong but insouciant groom has 
not yet given adequate assurance of wanting to maintain 
the Whitney in the style to which she has become accustomed. 
We were sad when the Metropolitan trustees announced this 
merger of convenience; our spirits soared when the Whitney 
was re-opened last fall. We felt even better the other day 
when the mail brought a copy of an open letter drawn up 
by 170 American artists and expressing an extraordinary 
feeling of sentiment and affection for the institution which 
has always been their friend. 


The letter, addressed to Mrs. G. Macculloch Miller, 
daughter of the founder and now president of the Board of 
the Whitney Museum, says in part. 

“The tie between most museums and the artist is usually 
a tenuous and impersonal one. The traditional role of the 
museum has so long been that of a repository for the art 
of the past that the existence of the living artist has been 
recognized only with seeming reluctance or not at all. Mu- 
seums now exhibit his work, sometimes award him a prize, 
more rarely make a purchase. But the pervasive feeling which 
the average museum has tended to communicate to the artist 
has been one of aloofness and relative lack of interest. 


“With the Whitney this has never been the case; and to 
| the Whitney belongs the major share of credit for the more 
! liberal treatment which contemporary American art has 
| received from most of the other American museums. Since its 
iif opening, the Whitney has set the pattern in this country for 
what a museum can do for the art of its own period. From 
Hi) its Whitney Studio Club days, through the various develop- 
| ments up to the present, it has been the greatest single force 
ij} in support of living art in the United States. 

1) “The Whitney has always treated the artist with sincerity 
f and respect. It did not award prizes. Instead it has set aside 
12 fund each year, within the limits of its resources, to buy 
}) 28 many works of art from its exhibitions and outside its 
Hi} exhibitions as possible. No living American artist was ex- 
}jcluded from participation in its activities because of his 
| j aesthetic direction and all schools shared its advantages with- 
Wout discrimination. This democratic policy, wherein merit 
Hij2lone was the consideration, has had an inspiring effect on 
the young artists and an invigorating effect on American 
art as a whole. 

“In this way Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney and Juliana 
Force did more than found a museum. They helped to build 
faith in living American Art. Mrs. Whitney’s love of art and 
the wisdom shown in the form taken by her patronage has 
had incalculable results for the present and future of our 
aesthetic culture. The country has made great strides forward 
since the days which marked the beginning of the work of 
Mrs. Whitney and Mrs. Force. We artists understand the 


large debt which the country owes to the Whitney for this 
dvance. 
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“ . . . 
. “As a group of artists we take this occasion to express our 
"ep appreciation of the Whitney Museum. We have been 
vileged to feel that it is so much a part of our lives that 
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its future is of vital importance to all of us. Should the 
Trustees and Director consider that our co-operation might 
be of service in furthering the interests of the Museum we 
should welcome such an opportunity. We sincerely hope that 
whatever changes are deemed necessary to guarantee the con- 
tinuance of the Museum, they may never interfere with its 
unique functions and the ideals established and carried on 
by Mrs. Whitney and Mrs. Force.” 

The above is a concrete and significant statement of fact 
from the artists of America. As such, we hope that the trustees 
of the Metropolitan Museum will weigh its contents ac- 
curately and see their way clear to preserve the Whitney as 
a living, vital force for the advancement of the art of our 
time—keep it separately, as they do the Cloisters. Surely some 
trustee, bedeviled by excess taxation, will realize this oppor- 
tunity to guarantee a great future for a cultural institution 
with a great past. 


Stanley Lothrop 


AS OBITUARY NOTICE in a recent issue of the New York 
Herald-Tribune telling of the death of Stanley Lothrop, 
in Mexico on March 14, probably went unnoticed by the 
art world in general; death is not news now—even when 
the departing actor has contributed as much as Lothrop did 
while he was active as director of the Louis Comfort Tiffany 
Foundation at Oyster Bay for ten years, and later as direc- 
tor-general of the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, the 
beautiful and functional institution founded in the mountain 
land of Colorado by Mrs. Meredith Hare. 


It is probable that Stanley Lothrop will be best re- 
membered as a man who, in numberless cases, gave aid— 
material and otherwise—to young artists, lending form, 
purpose and direction to their embryonic talents from the 
very start, when it was most needed. He gave them a point 
of view so wide in scope it carried them over the “growing 
pain” pitfalls and long after. This is in itself an impressive 
requiem, but in tribute to Lothrop’s unselfish career, I would 
like to quote a letter from his old friend, Maynard Walker: 


“Stanley Lothrop’s intelligence and fierce independence 
kept him at almost constant odds with most of the shallow 
conventions of our world, but these are the very qualities 
which made his contribution to his world imperishable. By 
the hollow standards of this ‘progressive’ age he may have 
failed in many undertakings. Though he died in exile away 
from old friends, old associations, those who really knew 
him—and there are many—know that in the sense that per- 
sonal honesty and integrity and courage give life its only 
true value, Stanley Lothrop was a success in everything he 
did. He was himself—even in his death in remote Jalisco.” 


A Better Layer Cake 


The following anecdote comes from Judith Kaye Reed, 
New England reporter for the DicEst: 


The pursuit of art has many ramifications and. some of 
them do lead to commercial success, About 20 years ago, 
painter Alexander Bower, now director of the Sweat Memorial 
Art Museum in Portland, Me., was conducting an evening 
art class in Philadelphia. It was his custom to inquire about 
his students’ daytime occupations and so he was not startled 
to learn that his most industrious pupil was an assistant 
baker. After spending much time with the hardworking stu- 
dent, he was surprised to discover that, far from being inter- 
ested in the problems of painting, he was studying art in 
order to be able to decorate his cakes more prettily. Today 
the student owns one of Philadelphia’s most exclusive pastry 
shops and his cakes, it is to be assumed, make a happy appeal 
to both the soul and the stomach. 
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Addition to Algebra 


Sir: An editorial of yours some months 
past regarding the secret sales of paint- 
ings by museums has had me arguing 
with myself ever since. Why couldn’t the 
surplus museum material be sold or given 
to the schools? The more pictorial to the 
lower grades—the finer techniques to the 
higher? Let art appreciation be as natural 
a growth as arithmetic from addition to 
algebra. I know that the schools are often 
using fine prints—far superior to the four 
white horses’ heads that adorned my 4th 
grade wall. But they completely miss tex- 
ture! And the feel is very important to a 
child. 

If children absorb the difference be- 
tween oil, watercolor, etc., as they grow, 
there will never be the embarrassing ne- 
cessity of asking if “the picture over there 
is a genuine hand-painted picture.” I think 
that the future market for art-to-live- 
with would find itself taken care of also. 

—ELIZABETH BALLIN, Redlands, Calif. 


It’s Done 


Sir: Can’t you do something about the 
cover of the Dicest? It offends my eye. 
—PvtT. ALONzO LANSFORD, 

Keesler Field, Miss. 


A Just Complaint 


Sir: I cannot refrain at this time from 
telling you that I am becoming somewhat 
disappointed in the fact that the DIGcEsT 
of late has not had very much print news. 

—A. WINEMAN, Detroit. 


“Cireulism” 

Sir: For Evelyn Marie Stuart and Lin 
Yutang in the April 1 Dicest regarding 
“circulism”—I discovered it ten years ago 
and have been working on its experimen- 


tal possibilities ever since (the globe, the 
circle, the arc). For further information, 
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Special May Exhibiti 
PAINTINGS BY IMPORTANT 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


THOMAS EAKINS 
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CHILDE HASSAM 
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P. ain lings 
Drawings &r oisinacs 


I'll be glad to submit proof. So far, some 
find it creative, some interesting, and 
other friends make spirals in the air 
above my head. 

—EDYTHE Ferris, Philadelphia. 


Loaned by Sally Ryan 


Str: The bronze Madonna and Child by 
Epstein, which you say was loaned to the 
Dayton Art Institute’s “Religious Art To- 
day” show by the Metropolitan Museum, 
is actually on loan to the Metropolitan 
itself by Sally Ryan, who has one of the 
outstanding private collections of Ep- 
stein’s works. 

—CaAROL WARNER GLUCK, New York. 


Doesn’t Make Sense 

Sir: A few weeks ago a Colonel wrote 
to you mentioning the fact that New 
York will soon see most of its impor- 
tant paintings brought back from their 
hiding places. May I say that it is really 
astonishing to see the attitude of the 
trustees of the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington about this matter. Last January 
they declared: “. .. a return to normalcy 
in Washington might have unfavorable 
repercussions among Government agen- 
cies whose entire efforts are being di- 
rected to the backing of the attack.” 

This is really the most ridiculous ex- 
planation that can be given, I am one of 
the thousands in Washington to whom 
such an explanation does not make sense, 
and who would like to see some of the 
better paintings of the National Gallery 
hung again. 
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Abraham Van Cortlandt: UNKNOWN 


Two Centuries of American Portraiture in Dual Exhibition 


PORTRAITURE, an isolated activity in 
art, goes forward with little outward 
sign to bespeak its existence (being 
by nature a very private sort of under- 
taking) until such instance as is rep- 
resented this week by a dual show of 
early and contemporary works from 
the studios of American artists. One 
Section of the double-header exhibi- 
tion, called “American Portraits by 
American Artists,” is held at the Knoed- 
ler Galleries where portraiture from 
Colonial times to a 1921 George Bel- 
lows is reviewed; the other section is 
at Portraits, Inc., a clearing house for 
commissioned paintings of this order 
dealing, of course, with living artists 
and living subjects. Jointly, they show 
69 portrait paintings. 

The Knoedler exhibition was picked 
for quality and so does not represent 
a true estimate of what went on dur- 
ing the last two centuries between art- 
ists who undertook to portray and 
those who desired such immortaliza- 
tion. We are shown the cream of such 
undertakings. The contemporary sc:- 
ion, denied perspective and rejecting 
adamant judgment (possibly through 
fear of missing a coalition), seems to 
include every available type of painting 
that can be called professional por- 
traiture of today. Therefore, compari- 
Son between quality in the two houses 
Concerned in this theme will gain you 
nO moral, although some pertinence 
is to be found in the relation indicated. 
Just remember that while one exhibi- 
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tion is a tribute to the artists repre- 
sented, the other is a bid for benefit 
to, or recognition of, those artists 
whose talents are presented. 

The comparisons had better be left 
to the living artists who might indeed 
profit by study of their forebears’ time- 
tested works. There’s many a good tip 
inherent in the Knoedler show and I 
would say one of these is the steady, 
direct gaze some of these artists were 


Mrs. Thomas Goulding: ELLIOTT 





able to give to the eyes of their sub- 
jects. Robert Feke put an earnest look 
into the eyes of Simon Pease; Asher 
B. Durand gave William Cullen Bryant 
the full sweetness of his most winning 
look and Thomas Buchanan Read gave 
undying sight to the eyes of Longfellow. 
William S. Mount did almost as much 
for young Thomas Mount. 

In the work of an unidentified art- 
ist, circa 1730, who painted Abraham 
Van Cortlandt as a fair haired youth, 
we found more elegance of pose than 
often comes to formal canvas and a 
patrician countenance one must ad- 
mire, although able, at the same mo- 
ment, to enjoy to the full the grumbly 
old matriarchal visage of the taffetaed 
and beribboned Mrs. Thomas Gould- 
ing, painted so expertly by Charies Lor- 
ing Elliott in 1858. Textures, too, were 
painted with wondrous facility by our 
early Americans: Copley, who has 
hardly been bettered, and Inman and 
sometimes Blackburn.. It was perhaps 
the beauty of such passages that saved 
some of these canvases for later gen- 
erations to admire. Likeness is now 
of no import; but failure in this par- 
ticular might easily have caused less 
brilliant works to be tossed out by dis- 
satisfied commissioners, were it not for 
other admirable qualities in the works. 

We admired the informal and re- 
laxed pose Sully gave to his portrait 
of Joseph Dugan, the technic used by 
Charles Willson Peale in painting faces, 
the apparent honesty of Joseph Black- 
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Portrait of a Child: ALEXANDER BRookK 
At Portraits, Inc. 


burn and the known honesty of Thomas 
Eakins in their portrayals of the two 
young women shown here. 

As the Knoedler show comes into 
our day with an interesting Whistler, 
and Sargent’s creditable job of John 
D. Rockefeller, we are able to see little 
else than the brilliant Bellows _por- 
trait of Katherine Rosen, seated in a 
horsehair chair, wearing black velvet 
and taffeta lighted by the amber glow 
emanating from a window at the left 
and lost in shadow on the right. I think 
Bellows reached a high point in Amer- 
ican portraiture with this canvas. 

All artists later than Bellows are 
shown at Portraits, Inc. galleries and 
few vie with that canvas although many 
successes can be recorded now and 
judged later. It seems that the now- 
practicing portrait painters are doing 
very well with children. Alexander 
Brook has made a fine little figure of 
a child in pinafore and pigtails; Erik 
Haupt has done a sympathetic head of 
his little boy; Barnard Lintott and 
Henriette Wyeth are nicely accounted. 

While many will recoil from the 
liberties taken by John Carroll in his 
painting of Mrs. Ellsworth Ford with 
a pack of hounds airily held in slender 
arms, this canvas has the daring that 
most of this section lacks. It throws 
tradition to the winds, which is good 
when rivalry is not secure, and stands 
or falls by its own vision. It succeeds 
where timerity or convention fails. The 
portrait of Royal Cortissoz by Louis 
Betts loaned by the Century Club, and 
reproduced on our cover, is the most 
admirable example of its particular 
kind of. portraiture, one which had a 
long ride following Chase and is re- 
ferred to in general as The Academy. 
It is parti@ularly lively in incidental 
parts, soundly constructed, and an ex- 
cellent likeness. 

MAUDE RILEY. 


26 Years Ago 


THE ABSTRACTIONISTS have made way 
for the portraitists on the exhibition cal- 
endar. Certainly the most unusual of 
these exhibitions is one entitled “Twelve 
Celebrities of World War I,” at the Ar- 
thur U. Newton Galleries. This event 
involves a Norwegian shipbuilding ty- 
coon, a Danish portrait painter, and 
the strange tale of an ambitious project 
which, like the war it was to commem- 
orate, was never finished. 

Young Christoffer Hannevig, son of a 
ship broker in Norway, came to Amer- 
ica before the last war with no money 
and a lot of ambition to make a for- 
tune in the New World. The war and a 
knowledge of the shipping industry pro- 
vided the means. Realizing what the 
German submarine campaigns would do 
to world shipping before most -people, 
he borrowed a little money and took an 
option on an old schooner, sold it in a 
few months for $50,000 profit and was 
on his way. After a year of pyramiding 
such transactions he had 5 million dol- 
lars in cash, and there were no more 
boats to buy; so he acquired three ship- 
yards and started to build them. 

Genuinely interested in art, Hannevig 
gave a half million dollars to the Nor- 
wegian government for a national monu- 
ment soon after he arrived in the upper 
income brackets. This fired the imagina- 
tion of a young Danish portrait painter 
in New York. Why, thought John Quist- 
gaard, should not this patron sponsor an 
art gift to the country of his fortune? 
His near neighbor in Oyster Bay, Irv- 
ing Cox, of Gibbs and Cox, had designed 
ships for Hannevig, and agreed to in- 
troduce the two. Hannevig was delight- 
ed with the proposal to finance 25 por- 
traits of important figures in the war 
effort, as a nucleus for a National Por- 
trait Gallery. He went even further, 
ordering a second set to be sent to Nor- 
way. 

Through a childhood friend who was 
in this country on a highly confidential 
mission (the return of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein to Denmark), Quistgaard got the 
backing of George Creel, and the rest 
was easy. A dozen top ranking Ameri- 
can portrait painters were engaged. 
When there was no studio available in 
jampacked Washington, Quistgaard built 
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one atop the office building that housed § and Oc 

the Danish Legation. The bigwigs be? § as Esc 

gan trickling back to Washington from § able vz 
the Peace Conference, and the paintings § of sea 

were progressing nicely when the blow § showin 

fell—the patron went broke. and cc 
Some of the paintings were bought § pears 

by the sitters. Charles Dana Gibson, co- § towar¢ 
ordinator of artists’ war activities, pur- § vases 
chased the portrait Speicher did of him. The 
Quistgaard sold the two he did of Elbert § came 
H. Gary, and the one of Robert S. § vases, 

Brookings, then on the War Industries § modu): 

Board, now hangs in the Brookings In- § consiq 
stitution. What could be gathered to- § sion, 

gether of the remaining canvases make § water 

up the present exhibition. power 

On view are the portraits George 
Luks did of General Peyton C. March 

and Secretary of the Interior Lane. § white 


Chief of Staff General Tasker Bliss, an 
aging Sam Gompers, and Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer were recorded by Leopold — 
Seyffert. Quistgaard shows a poetically 
youthful George Creel, Charles M™ 
Schwab, and Theodore Roosevelt. A™ 
young Wayman Adams painted a young © 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, ~ 
while Josephus Daniels, Secretary of 
the Navy, was done by DeWitt Lock” 
man. McLure Hamilton contributed amy 
interesting study of Colonel House, and® 
Adolphe Borie signed with a flourish® 
the portrait of William B. Wilson, first} 
Secretary of Labor. z 
Those painters and their subjects still” 
living are 26 years older; otherwise 
things haven’t changed much.—Jo GIBBS. 
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Rich Heads Museum Directors 


Daniel Catton Rich, director of fine} 
arts at the Art Institute of Chicago™ 
since 1938, has been elected president] 
for 1944 of the national Association of | 
Art Museum Directors, succeeding in q 
that post, Francis Henry Taylor, d-@ 
rector of the Metropolitan Museum. @ 
Mr. Rich served last year as vice preS- = 
ident under Mr. Taylor. 
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On His Own Terms 


PAINTINGS AND GOUACHES by Miron So- 
kole are on exhibition at the Midtown 
Galleries until May 6. In all the work 
there is evidence of the artist’s sound 

sanization; forms are effectively re- 
Jated to each other and to their exist- 
ence in space. In viewing the exhibi- 
tion, one feels that here is a painter 
who has something to say and also 
knows how to say it on his own terms. 
His brushwork is both fluent and pow- 
erful, varying considerably with the 
tempo of particular works, sometimes 
achieving an impasto and again, draw- 
ing the pigment thinly over the surface 
of the canvas. 

Color in these canvases is highly per- 
sonal, used not for mere decorative ef- 
fect, but for the building up of sound 
form—occasionally, it seems too insist- 
ent and by its stridency calls the eye 
to some particular passage of a paint- 
ing with such vehemence that unity of 
impression is defeated. Yet more often, 
the plangent color, strikingly contrast- 
ed, succeeds in producing a sort of reso- 
nant orchestration that is captivating. 
It is only when the artist doubles in 
brasses, as it were, that his work is 
disturbing. 

Landscapes to be especially com- 
mended are The White Colt, The Cove 
and Ocean and Quarry. In such a piece 
as Escape by Moonlight the remark- 
able variation and richness of the blues 
of sea and sky are high spots of the 
showing, the breaking of planes of light 
and color effects a radiance that ap- 
pears to emanate from sea and sky 
towards the observer. The flower can- 
vases are handsome. 


The gouaches are brushed with the 
same surety and fluency as the can- 
vases, but are far more subtle in their 
modulations of tones and in their well- 
considered integration of detail in de- 
sign. Moonlit Pier, Fishing Smacks, 
Waterfront, Roundout Creek possess 
power and reticence. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Liberated Village: ABRAHAM HARRITON 


Harriton Paints War With Emotion 


ABRAHAM HARRITON’S paintings on ex- 
hibition at the A.C.A. Gallery are the 
work of an artist who has found the 
means to express imaginative ideas so 
vividly that they become convincing to 
the beholder. Such canvases as Pass- 
port to Nowhere with its straggling 
band of hopeless refugees; The Day of 
Liberation Is Near, prisoners huddled 
together in gloom, or the lashing move- 
ment of Guwuerillas possess the power 
and veracity of things observed and re- 
corded in a moment of deep emotion. 
The artist has not only visualized these 
scenes with intensity, but he has given 
so much vigor of movement, such ap- 
propriateness of bodily gesture and 


White Colt: Miron SoKOLE. On View at Midtown Galleries 
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such emotion to them, that they be- 
come alive for us as we view them. 
There is, also, some excellent por- 
traiture in the exhibition, particularly 
Portrait of My Sons, reticently handled, 
yet imbued with the poignancy of the 
unknown ‘adventure into which youth 
is hurried in this moment of conflict. 
Still lifes and landscapes are ex- 
ecuted with the same fluency as the 
portraits, not with the molto agitato 
of sweeping brushwork with which 
the scenes of violence are carried out. 
The refinement of color in these works 
and the beauty of the light patterns in- 
dicate that Harriton finds the exact 
tempo in which he desires to present 
his pictorial ideas. It is a large and 
varied exhibition and a highly credit- 
able one. It continues until May 13. 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Meet Janet Sobel 
Janet Sobel, 


born in Kiev in 1894, 
and now four times a grandmother, 
started painting without benefit of in- 
struction five years ago. Although the 
current exhibition at the Puma Gal- 
lery (to May 14) is her first, it takes 
on the look of a retrospective. For 
during these five years, Mrs. Sobel has 
progressed from the naively primitive 
to highly sophisticated painting. 

A recurring leit motif of near Per- 
sian richness of color and inventive 
design runs through these paintings as 
they grow progressively less represen- 
tational. Some of the earlier all-over 
patterns suggest tapestry weaving. In 
later canvases, where the artist has 
used her own version of “white writ- 
ing,’ you have to look sharply to see 
the forms and faces that emerge double 
image-wise in jewel toned duco, from 
behind an intricate curtain of cobwebby 
white lace. 

Philosopher John Dewey writes an en- 
J. G. 




























The Dance:.ECOLE DE FONTAINEBLEAU 


History of the Ballet Traced Through Art 


THE WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES are pre- 
senting an exhibition of Five Centuries 
of Ballet—a pleasing reminder that his- 
tory. does not of necessity consist of the 
usual enfilade of battles, social struggle 
or economic upheaval, but may be set 
down in the terms of an art. Moreover, 
with the contemporary spread of Bal- 
letomania no theme could be more ap- 
pealing to a wide section of the public. 

The story opens in the 16th century 
and is mainly concerned with French 
performance. The early phase was the 
Court Ballet, an aristocratic diversion 
in which, however, everyone could take 
part from the humblest servitor to the 
king himself. In the reign of Louis XIV 
this recreation was altered into the 
formula of the French Grand Opera, in 
which singing and dancing were held of 


Pavillon d’Armide: A. BENoIs. Lent by 


equal importance. The Grand Monarque 
established a permanently organized 
troupe of specialized dancers, an in- 
stitution continuing to the present day 
and affording a source on which other 
European “schools” have freely drawn. 

When we reach the period of the 
Pantomime Ballet, beginning in the 
reign of Louis XVI, we reach familiar 
ground, for this is in the mode of the 
modern romantic ballet to which we are 
accustomed. It had already developed 
through Europe and was independent, 
in its origin, of the French Opera. Its 
continuation as the Romantic Ballet 
presents an astonishing lavishness of 
money, talent and time in its produc- 
tion and includes many names of com- 
posers, dancers and librettists which are 
famous. The elaboration of scenery and 


Wadsworth Atheneum 





costumes shown in the Wildenstein ex. 
hibition is impressive. Some of the fan. 
tastic costumes suggest that the spr. 
realists have not yet gone these design. 
ers + better in fantasy. 

It .s in this period that America 
shared in the enjoyment of this highly 
developed European art. Among the 
dancers represented is the celebrated 
Fanny Essler, whose triumphs are re. 
corded in Philip Hone’s diary when she 
appeared at the Park Theatre in New 
York. After one of her dazzling per- 
formances, he writes that “the whole 
pit rose in a mass” waving handker- 
chiefs, and that when she finally left 
the stage it was strewn with “bouquets 
and chapelets.” 

We are apt to think of the French 
ballet in terms of the glamorous can- 
vases by Degas, yet they were painted 
when this art had degenerated into a 
divertissement. It came into new life 
with the debut of the Russian Ballet 
in Paris. In the present show there is a 
group of portraits, scenic designs and 
varied souvenirs of this Russian Bal- 
let’s appearance in New York with the 
incomparable Nijinsky and Pavlova, un- 
der Diaghlieff’s direction. Some of us 


are venerable. enough to recall the rap- . 


turous thrill ‘which the advent of this 
troupe: produced. : 

The contemporary ballet, now in full 
cry in New York, is represented by 
many of its effective aspects in scenery 
and dancers. In a showing of more than 
five hundred items—paintings, prints, 
drawings, sculpture and watercolors— 
it would be invidious to single out one 
exhibit above another. The show must 
be seen in its entirety to be appreciated. 
And this appreciation is heightened by 
the brilliantly annotated catalogue pre- 
pared by Mr. Georges de Batz which is 
not only scholarly documentation, but 
an engrossing record of each signifi- 
cant epoch. The exhibition, held for 
the benefit of the French Hospital, con- 
tinues until May 13. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Guatemala Scene 


PAINTINGS OF GUATEMALA by Eliena 
Krylenko (Mrs. Max Eastman) are on 
view at the Bonestell Gallery. These 
gouaches, executed with directness and 
simplicity, achieve more than a record 
of picturesque scenes, for they seem 
to embody the life that has in a large 
measure conditioned them. The artist 
has seized the elusive spirit of place 
in a striking manner. The gay figures 
of Fetching Water, which seem to move 
in a rhythmic pattern, the quaint, pink 
church with the plodding oxen in Church 
in Saragossa or the finely-disposed fig- 
ures in Textile Factory impress one 
both for their sensitive perception of 
pictorial subjects, and for their appar- 
ent relevance to a pattern of living 
quite disparate from our familiar one. 

It is good painting, rich, yet not eXx- 
aggerated color, sound armatures of 
design which support the immense 
backdrops of towering mountains and 
give significance to the figures, streets, 
and exotic architecture. Miss Krylenko 
employs an alluring range of color 
which accents nicely her personal ex- 
pression. Two paintings of Louisiana 
are included in the showing, which con- 
tinues until May 6. 

—MARGARET, BREUNING. 
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Ernst Fossilizations 


Max ERNST, internationally known 
surrealist painter, has passed through 
many stages of painting form, each 
distinctive and equally precise in ren- 
dition but beyond this common quality, 
peculiarly unattached one to the other. 
In a show of 13 recent works hanging 
at the Julien Levy Galleries through 
May 8, one may refresh the memory 
of former Ernst manners and become 
acquainted with his latest petrifactive 
methods. 

The memory refreshener is a’ large 
canvas, many times paneled, each di- 
vision containing a “sample” of an 
Ernst that was, at some time or other. 
As in any autobiographical work, many 
a device was used to weave factual 
parts into an acceptable whole. Enjoy- 
ment of the canvas seems to me to 
presuppose avid interest in Ernst’s 
art. 

But any of the other paintings can 
be appreciated for the exoticisms so 
highly developed in amazing technic. 
Two are reserved by Ernst for chil- 
dren, and so titled. The Eye of Silence 
is anybody’s swimming pool and the 
major canvas as far a virtuosity goes. 
We were prompted to regard this in- 
tricate green-hued scene as nearest 
thing to a pictured purgatory we can 
recall in art. Another triumph of “frot- 
tage” (paint transferred from brown 
paper to canvas by the squeegee 
method) is of red and blue doublet and 
hosed figures diving through swampy 
bracken, which is titled: Every one 
here speaks Latin. 

Remarkable for its adherence to 
theme and its determined originality 
is Le déjeuner sur Vherbe—lush vege- 
tation, surmounted by a white cloth— 
on which a fish, an eggplant and an 
emptied Chianti bottle. An art-collect- 
ing restaurateur (Billy Rose?) should 
have this one.—M. R. 


Wisconsin Regional 


THE 31st Annual Exhibition of Wis- 
consin Art, co-sponsored by the Wis- 
consin Painters and Sculptors, is on 
view until May 7 at the Milwaukee 
Art Institute. 

A jury composed of Ulrich Middel- 
dorf and Edgar Miller, both of Chi- 
cago, and Zolton Sepeshy of Bloomfield 
Hills made the following awards: 


(1) Milwaukee Art Institute prize of 
$100 for oil paintings, to Hamilton by 
Harry M. Miller. (2) William Monroe 
White purchase award of $125 for a 
landscape in oil also went to Miller’s 
Hamilton. (3) Milwaukee Journal pur- 
chase award of $100, to Morley Hicks’ 
oil, Bayfield Flood. (4) Milwaukee Art 
Institute purchase award of $125 for a 
portrait in oil, to Charles W. Thwaites. 
(5) Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors 
prize of $25 for the best work in any 
medium by a member, to Milwaukee 
Fishermen, oil, by Robert von Neumann. 
(6) Carl Walter Schuchardt special 
Prize of $25 for watercolor, to For- 
gotten Boats by Lucretia Griffin. (7) 
Milwaukee Art Institute purchase award 
of $50 for watercolor, to Blitz Morning 
by Don McBain. (8) Wisconsin Paint- 
€rs and Sculptors prize of $15 for draw- 
ing, to Blossoms by Helen S. Moynihan. 
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Fire: Louis BoucHE 


Architectural Soundness of Bouche’s Art 


Louts BoucHeE is holding until May 13 
an exhibition of paintings at the Krau- 
shaar Galleries—landscapes, usually 
with figures and still lifes. One feels 
that Bouché realizes the necessity of 
organizing rather than merely record- 
ing the natural forms of his themes and 
recognizes that natural beauty is quite 
disparate from the beauty of art. For 
the still, inner life of a picture depends 
upon the harmonious relation of one 
form with another, one color with an- 
other, in a subtle and secret manner 
merging the trivial and accidental into 
a general expression, seizing the es- 
sential character of forms, not their 
realistic detail. His deep interest in his 
subject matter and his fine perception 
of the character and relationship are 
apparent in all his canvases. 

Bouché has a gift of color; he is 
deft in applying it, avoiding any ex- 
travagance, yet gaining striking ef- 
fects through its delicate modulations. 
In the small canvas, Maspeth, Queens, 
the interplays of grays and blues en- 
velop the whole picture in varying tex- 
tures of atmosphere; or in one of his 
still lifes, Indoor Sport, a row of bowl- 
ing pins set up against a rack, he makes 
this ordinary subject extraordinary in 
its beauty of light and color planes 
skillfully handled. 

Winter Landscape is not a picturesque 
theme of dazzling snow and blue shad- 
ows, but a lonely stretch of rusty grass 
and rocks with a shack and a pile of 


junk, a leaning pole, a bare tree and 
a distant glimpse of gas tanks. Yet the 
coherence of the design, the appropri- 
ateness of each related note of color 
and the tremulous cloud of steam in 
the distance that carries the eye to 
the expanse of sky, give us not objec- 
tive fact but the artist’s vision. 

The architectural soundness of 
Bouché’s designs might be especially 
realized in Fire or Mining Town, where 
the linear pattern is so carefully in- 
tegrated into the texture of the design. 
In Fire, a rooftop scene, ventilators, 
stand pipes, a jumble of edging build- 
ings with two figures, is accentuated 
by a cloud of fused flame and smoke 
in the distance and given a shifting 
play of color by the acid-green of an 
adjacent wall that seems to change 
the hues of the whole canvas from mo- 
ment to moment before one’s eyes. It 
is an imaginative re-creation of a pro- 
saic scene that possesses glamor yet 
completely escapes rhetorical gesture. 
It rests, as all this artist’s works do, 
on a basis of precise, scientific construc- 
tion which causes each apparently ir- 
relevant detail to contribute definitely 
to the full impression. 

Another story, and an admirable one, 
is Reclining Nude. The figure set against 
a harmony of blues and reds possesses 
a plastic fluency of form in an easy, un- 
forced posture, as well as an unescap- 
able sense of vitality. 

MARGARET BREUNING. 

































The Tigress (1943): DARREL AUSTIN (Oil, 30” x 36”) 


Austin “Tigress” Brings $3,000 at Auction 


IN CASE ANYONE was in doubt about 
the matter, the sale of the Stanley 
N. Barbee collection at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries on the evening of 
April 20 definitely establishes Mr. Bar- 
bee as a “picker” of modern art. Esti- 
mated at around $100,000 the collec- 
tion brought $114,680, accompanied by 
such excited bidding as hasn’t been seen 
since the Crowninshield sale. 

The auctioneer read the brief history 
of Darrel Austin’s Tigress, announced 
that he held a bid of $1,000 for it, 
and then the fun began. Other bids 
poured in from all over the house in 
utter confusion. Klaus Perls, who had 
sold the painting out of Austin’s retro- 
spective show a year ago (for consider- 
ably less), had a bid of $2,500 from a 


Cleveland collector, but it was lost 
in the shuffle and not even recorded. It 
was bought by a Detroit private col- 
lector for $3,000, one of the highest 
prices ever paid at auction for a canvas 
by a young American artist. The Tigress 
had been estimated at between $800 
and $1,200. 

And so it went with other items. New 
Yorker Herman Shulman paid $5,500 
for a tiny (10’x8”) Daumier, Don 
Quichotte et Sancho Pansa. An even 
smaller Seurat, L’Ile de la Grande Jatte 
(on board, 6"x9%"), was bought by 
an agent for an anonymous collector 
for $6,400. Further prices on the sale 
are listed on page 21. 

Mr. Barbee is president of the Coca- 
Cola Bottling Co. of Los Angeles. 


Non-Objective Museum to Build Own Home 


AFTER THREE MOVES and one separa- 
tion, the Solomon R. Guggenheim col- 
lection of non-objective and modern 
paintings will one day be reunited un- 
der a single roof designed for it by 
Frank Lloyd Wright—across the street 
from the National Academy. Hilla Re- 
bay, trustee and curator of the Solo- 
mon R. Guggenheim Foundation, an- 
nounces that the corner plot at 89th 
Street and Fifth Avenue has _ been 
bought, and that architect Wright has 
been at work on plans for the building 
since last spring. 

When the Museum of Non-Objective 
Art opened in 1939, the more represen- 
tational can‘ases in the collection were 
left behind at the Plaza Hotel, where 
they might be seen by appointment. 
This group contains outstanding early 
paintings from the School of Paris: 
Picasso’s Pierrot (1911); Leger’s Smok- 
ers (1911); 25 Chagalls include Paris 
Through the Window and The Green 
Violinist. There are 15 Klees; Blue 
Mountains, an early Kandinsky land- 
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scape; Franz Marc's Blue Horses; and 
Modigliani’s Boy in the Blue Vest. 
Among earlier works is a group of 
Seurat drawings, Bonnard’s Dinner 
Table and Garden, and Henri Rous- 
seau’s Artilleryman. 

Construction will begin on the new 
museum as soon as materials are avail- 
able. 

Among the many activities of the 
Foundation, is the granting of scholar- 
ships. This year $12,000 has been granted 
for scholarships for research in non- 
objectivity, To Charles Dockum, for re- 
search in artistic projection of light 
movement. To Oscar Fischinger for re- 
search in non-objective film. To Pro- 
fessor Sueda for research on the his- 
torical background of non-objective 


. painting over the centuries, and three 


scholarships to the non-objective paint- 
ers Fine, Biel and Hohenberg. 

Besides this, 44 non-objective paint- 
ers have received more or less reg- 
ularly monthly grants in the last year 
to enable them to buy paint material. 
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Austin in Pastel = 
DurRING the last year, Darrel Austi oe 
has laid down the palette knife anf aad 
taken up the crayon. The paintings pane 
shows at the Perls Galleries, New York shad 
to May 20 are all in the pastel mediun i. 
and there is evidence that the Austi Gonz 
fingers went directly to work on man tae 
of the pictures. Two nudes, one wil anol 
Laurel Branch, one in Apple Orchari Blac: 
are delineated with traceries of spat tive 
ing color laid freshly over a rubbed-i Com 
background., It seems a splendid we light 
to use this powdery medium and it rs 
tainly enhances the tone of myste of h 
and twilight hour Austin likes to chain 
up. There are a number of landscape bits 
with figure—woodsy settings in whic : 
a moonlit figure glows whitely as si 
walks, or meditates, in the night. ics 
The cat family, by which Austin wo ay 
much of the attention his first show + 
demanded, is thrice represented amon anes 
these pastels. Young Lion, alone, wil ict 
establish Austin’s triumph with mig: 
new medium. The sphinx-like postU™] gp» 


exposes a glowing breast of pinkish hi 
and the rest of the animal falls in wil 
the note set up with the treatment? 
this area, Less pleasing, sensually, 
the painting of the Watching Beas 
an ugly character if ever there Wi 
one, who lies snakily on red eaft 
lighted by a green moon, looking 
trouble with an insouciant air. ; 
Perhaps for relief from such am 
tious undertakings, Austin has dr 
little girls with bright chalks on wi 
paper and several rolicking recline 
and a dancing figure or two. They @ 
amusing in a Laurencin way, or appeal 
ing in a Renoir way, but add little 
the stature of the artist—WM. R. 





Enters Show Popular 


Angna Enters’ popular exhibition 
the Francis Taylor Galleries in Bever 
Hills has been extended for an ex# 
three weeks (through May 6). 
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Non- Objective Group 


‘THE RECENT WAVE of abstract art in 
all its phases and ramifications that 
elimaxed the New York season is fit- 
culminated by a new loan exhi- 

ion at the Museum of Non-Objective 

The 154 exhibits by 34 American 
ists represent the Simon pure article, 

loyed with any suggestion of repre- 
ntation. 


4 Ideally speaking, the sou-cbjective 


ist eschews not only recognizable 


‘material forms, but attempts to give a 


sling of space through vibrance of 
jor and design rather than by the 
e of perspective and modeling. Per- 
ps the fact that a little of the lat- 
xy has crept into this exhibition, along 
th much lively experimentation in 
"textures, materials and methods, con- 


‘tributes toward making it one of the 


ost diversified and interesting shows 
the Museum has staged. 


' Bertoia again contributes an out- 
‘standing and highly origina! group of 
' work. His sensitive and intricate linear 
"arrangements of curves, arcs, and swirls 
are poetically superimposed on subtly 


textured backgrounds. Perle Fine’s 
White Forms and Cosmic Tension are 
notable examples of delicacy of line, 
and economical use of pale color with 
telling accents. Moholy-Nagy displays 
two fascinating “light paintings,” 
wherein varying thicknesses of paint 
and finely etched lines on plexiglass 
panels cast everchanging designs of 
shadows on white wood panels behind. 

In addition to four large and emo- 
tionally powerful oils, Hilla Rebay 
shows a group of delightful small wat- 
ercolors. Rolph Scarlett’s Fanfare in 
Black; Sennhauser’s pale and imagina- 
tive Lyrical No. 9 and Jean Xceron’s 
Composition No. 263 are other high- 
lights. 

Experimentation gets a little out 
of hand in the collages of Judith Ep- 
stein, a newcomer who employs small 
bits of burlap, paper doilies, burned 
paper and sealing wax with more verve 
than final effectiveness, and in some of 
the (actually) jewel studded canvases 
of Jeanne Miles. But even these devia- 
tions add a fillip to a type of painting 


vig S&hat at one time looked as though it 


kish hi 
; in wil 
‘ment ¢ 


bition 
| Bever 


an ext?! 


might freeze within its formulas.—J. G. 


Composition No. 263: JEAN XCERON 


The Farmer’s Meal: 


JOAN Miro (Oil, 1935) 


Joan Miro’s World of Subjective Imagery 


AT THE GALLERY of Pierre Matisse, 
paintings, gouaches and _ watercolors 
are on view, by Joan Miro—Miro who 
is as much “caviar to the general’ as 
was the artist-poet Blake in his time. 
The difference between these artists 
is, of course, apparent. Blake made in- 
to the concrete terms of the objective 
world general ideas so that splendor, 
evil, misery, assumed form and content, 
not as mere symbols, but as realities 
more intense than the facts of actual 
life. Miro, who is both painter and poet, 
creates his own world in terms of sub- 
jective. realism, all its laws obeying 
only their creator’s laws which his fan- 
tasy has dictated. 

The peculiar intensity of reaction in 
Miro to his subject makes itself felt 
on viewing his work at the outset; his 
individual appreciation of the relations 
of forms, of linear pattern, of color 
planes cause one to share, at least in 
some measure, the aesthetic excite- 
ment of the artist. Aesthetic emotion, 
in fact, is the unifying principle of his 
work to which every detail on his can- 
vases contributes its exact degree of 
significance. 

Miro’s interest in textures has 
him to employ frottage, or to paint on 
sand paper, or celotex. These techni- 
ques are illustrated in this exhibition, 
while his increasing absorption in linear 
pattern, seen at its height in the wat- 
ercolor, Group of Personnages, is as 
marked a facet of his accomplishment. 
It is possible that this calligraphic in- 
terest does stem from Kandinsky’s in- 
fluence, as has often been suggested, 
but both Kandinsky and Miro have an 
atavistic relation to the Orient so that 
this calligraphy may be reckoned a her- 
itage dimly realized. 

Miro’s color is so personal and so in- 
herent a part of his designs that it is, 
perhaps, as a painter that he deserves 
first consideration. Back of the can- 
vases of this current showing lies a 
long discipline of varied kinds, even 
cubism, which appeared in his early 
paintings. Now having mastered the 
alphabet of forms and shapes, he is 


led 


free to forget about their limitations 
and contrive an ideology that will ex- 
press his particular world of subjective 
imagery. For it is not difficult to real- 
ize how he abandoned the usual sur- 
realist formula of presenting definite 
forms of the objective world in com- 
plete disassociation from their usual 
relations, completely overturning the 
appearances and relations of observed 
“realities” to record his world of sub- 
jective imagery in poetic terms. 

In this exhibition the canvases on 
cellotex, Smoke and Composition, are 
compelling decorations completely di- 
vorced from any objective basis, but lyric 
beauty is presented in Romantic Land- 
scape (oil and pastel) or Tight Rope 
Walker, in gouache. Both possess in re- 
markable degree those delicate, yet in- 
escapable harmonies of line and color 
that are most characteristic of his 
remarkable gifts. The exhibition con- 
tinues through May. 

MARGARET BREUNING. 


_Nura’s Children at Home 


Nura 


which there must be 
many, should be delighted that the op- 
portunity to see her work is no longer 
confined to a selected showing during 
two or three weeks of the year. This 
most appealing spokesman for the gen- 
tler states of universal childhood has 
opened her spacious studio at 143 East 
40th street to the public. Here are 
sculptures large and small, casually 
placed around the large room, paint- 
ings hanging on the walls, portfolids of 
watercolors, and even a handsome Nura- 
designed hooked rug on the floor. 

We were particularly charmed with 
her watercolors, which have never been 
fully displayed in a gallery exhibition. 
Three little girls Hippety Hop through 
the air with as little concern for the 
laws of gravity as the golden children 
in a golden dream boat with large 
golden wings, who fly above the earth 
on Wings of Morning. Nura’s designs, 
which veer toward the abstract, are 
compact and well articulated.—J. G. 
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Old Hee-Haw 





(T.V.A. Series): 


MINNA CITRON 


Fine Words Do Not an Exhibition Make 


THE SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
Artists League of America is now on 
view at the Peikin Galleries, including 
paintings, watercolors and sculptures. 


Arthur Crisp has supplied a flam- 
boyant foreword to convey the accepted 
idea that artists must maintain our 
cultural heritage. It is an excellent 
thesis, but there is little in this ex- 
hibition that indicates creative achieve- 
ment or continuance of cultural heri- 
tage. As a whole it is a depressing 
group of inept work, which gives’ the 
impression, possibly a wrong one, that 
the artists represented are lacking in 
technical ability or creative imagina- 
tion. As the French say, it is mostly 
“to astonish” distortions which serve no 
purpose of design, scumbly pigment, bad 
color schemes, incoherence of expres- 
sion. 

There are some good things to be 
found, if one looks for them, but it 
requires stout purpose to go through 
the exhibition on this search. Victor 
Candell’s Water Tank is imaginative 
and ably carried out in good color; 
Minna Citron’s amusing portrait of an 
aged mule, Old Hee-Haw is good paint- 
ing and fresh approach; Quarry Pit by 
Joseph Kaplan is vigorous in execu- 
tion and thoughtful in design; Relief 
Station, Warsaw Ghetto by Lionel Reis- 
man, accentuates its poignant note by 
its muted color that heightens the sense 
of desolation. Vignette, by Pvt. Louis 
Tytell, with its simplified directness 
and soundness of composition goes on 
the credit side, as do paintings by Sol 
Wilson, Dorothy Sherry, Lily Harmon, 
George Ratkai, Frank Kleinholz, Leon- 
ard Lieb and Leo Quanchi. 

The less said about the sculpture, the 
better, with the exception of a charm- 
ing head of Mrs. Burliuk, by Minna 
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Harkavy, a finely modelled Maya, by 
Rosa Newman Walinska and the pyra- 
midal group, Offspring, by Chaim Gross. 
If one is merely searching for hor- 
rible examples, Ladislas Segy’s Marian 
Anderson Singing, or The Embrace, by 
Nicholas Marsicano, or Rose Kuner’s 
The Letter, will afford high spots of the 
display. The show runs until May 8. 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Lazzari’s Lyrics 


Pietro Lazzari is holding an exhibi- 
tion of landscapes and flower pieces 
at Contemporary Arts (thru May 5). 
There is a lyrical note throughout all 
these paintings, an emotional elan that 
makes itself felt immediately. 

Many of the landscapes produce the 
impression of a transitory, fugitive 
glimpse of the scene, but are not “im- 
pressionistic” in their handling, for the 
artist sweeps up his color in swirling 
brush strokes, rather than employing 
the scientific precision of building up 
design with carefully-related tints to 
produce the sensation of vibration. In 
some instances these full brush strokes, 
mingling, produce a rather turgid ef- 
fect and, also, a lack of solidity in 
forms; the earth seems to float and the 
horizon and the landscape merge curi- 
ously without clear definition. But in 
Home, Road to Live Oak and Village 
Afternoon, there is soundness in struc- 
ture and substance in forms. 

The flower canvases are the most 
appealing pieces of the showing, rhyth- 
mic in linear pattern, rich in color and 
highly decorative in design. There is 
great variety among them, ranging from 
the rich hues of Rococo to the delicate 
tints of the filagree of blossoms against 
a pale background in Arabesque. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Arthur Carles’ 
Beauty of Color 


THE EXHIBITION of the work of Arthy. 
B. Carles, Philadelphia artist, held @ 
the Nierendorf Galleries through 
15, is in the nature of a retrospect 

Although the impression given 
these colorfully rampant paintings 9 
great size and unrestrained expressive. 
ness is that they come from Bauhats 
or German Expressionist roots, the 
truth is that Carles has spent all his 
life, with the exception of five years ip 
Paris, in the city of Philadelphia. His 
credentials show eight medals ang 
prizes received in his native city for 
paintings exhibited during the years 
1917 to 1944—the last being the Ar 
Alliance Medal of Achievement. He has 
not gone unsung, although this is the | 
first large showing of his work to be 
held in New York. 

Carles is 62 and has ceased oeiaiia | 
It would appear that his vitality has 
been poured into these flamboyant dec 
orations, abstractions and flower paint 
ings, loaded with colors seldom seen in 
combination: purples, strawberry pink, 
vermillion, orange, black, smokey blue. 
Neither date nor very identifying titles) 
have been attached to the thirty paint-| 
ings that form this brilliant exhibition 
and this makes it difficult to point o 
particular ones for comment. An # 
straction, owned by the Philadelp’ 
Museum, is the most complicated 
dertaking in the show, combining 
does a recession of planes and a 
gestion of objects in perspective, 
the free-running manner of applyi | 
harmonious color in heavy layers 0} 
pigment. | 

| 


The abstraction lent by Mr. R, Stu 
gis Ingersoll provoked my especial 
miration for it seemed to sum up 
of Carles’ endowments in one fine con-| 
sonancy of arrangement and color. The 
total effect of the three rooms is in- 
toxicating.—M. R. 


ARTHUR B. CARLES: 
Photo by Carolyn J. Carles 
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Impeccable Brushwork 


-RoBpert BRACKMAN may be seen at 
Macbeth Gallery in an exhibition 
‘gure pieces and still lifes, all car- 
i out with the brilliance of tech- 

cal accomplishment that marks all 

this artist’s work. Brackman’s brush- 
work is impeccable, effecting refine- 
ments of contour and color supported 

“vy a thorough knowledge of structural 

tience and surety of draftsmanship. 

The nudes in this exhibition, whether 
the delightful Poem in Gray in its fine 
articulation of bodily gesture, or An 
Academic Arrangement of three nude 
figures, so rhythmic a design that it is 
as harmonious as a musical phrase, 
possess that remarkable evenness of 
surface, delicate gradations of light 
and completeness either as pattern or 
three-dimensional design in space that 
characterize Brackman’s work. The 
beauty of the flesh tones would alone 
Make these canvases remarkable. 

Yet with all these gifts, the artist 
Seems to have acquired mannerisms 
that are just as marked as his quali- 
fies, The white pitcher and the little 
Sprinklings of fruit that wearisomely 
appear again and again on his can- 
Vases become irritating. If there is 
really a dearth in bananas in the 
market, it may be due to the number 
the artist has annexed for his paint- 
ings. This may appear a trivial crit- 
icism, but it goes deep into the ques- 
tion whether inspiration has ceased 
and details are merely repeated with 
facility and charm. 

_The big canvas, Shore of Connec- 
ticut, a piece of intricate, yet thor- 
oughly developed organization includes 
three figures of distinction—the young 
Man with his back turned straining 
every muscle at the boat, the older 
man of great dignity, and the vital fig- 
ure of the seated woman, a conception 
of remarkable majesty in simplicity of 
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An Academic Arrangement: ROBERT BRACKMAN 


of Robert Brackman Seen in New York Solo 


presentation. But by them stands a 
young girl nude to the waist with a 
sprig of green something in her hand, 
a surprising apparition among these 
fisher folk, while the little lad, holding 
an apple, also seems alien to the group. 
The arrangement leaves nothing to be 
desired. Set against a dull-hued sail, 
the composition is extraordinarily ef- 
neglected to add 
to its powerful impression, appreciable 
solidity of forms, subtle adjustment of 
tones and breadth as well as refinement 
of handling. Yet the nymph-like figure, 


precious and affected, does not act so 
much as a foil to the sturdier fisher- 
folk as she appears an intrusion from 


a completely different world of life 
without relevance to this scene. No 


fault can be found with its plastic form 
or graceful pose, ‘only with the judg- 
ment of its inclusion. 

Among a number of excellent small 
canvases a portrait, Philip Graham, 
must be mentioned for the vitality and 
directness of its presentment. The ex- 
hibition continues until May 13. 

MARGARET BREUNING. 


Springfield Museum Acquires Rare Liotard 


WITH THE RECENT PURCHASE of Jean 
Etienne Liotard’s Girl Singing Into a 
Mirror, the Springfield (Mass.) Museum 
has rectified a complaint voiced by 
John Singleton Copley almost 200 years 
ago. 

In 1762 Copley addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the Swiss artist: 

“Sir, You may perhaps be surprised 
that so remote a corner of the Globe 
as New England should have any de- 
mand for the necessary eutensils for 
practicing the fine Arts, but I assure 
You Sir however feeble our efforts may 
be, it is not for want of inclination 
that they are not better, but the want 
of opportunity to improve ourselves. 
However America which has been the 
seat of war and desolation, I would 
fain hope will one Day become the 
School of fine Arts and Monsieur Lio- 
tard’s Drawing with Justice be set as 
patterns for our immitation. Not that 
I have ever had the advantage of be- 
holding of any of those rare pieces 
from Your hand, but have formed a 
Judgment on the true tast of several 
of My friend’s who has seen em.” 

Girl Singing Into a Mirror, depicting 
a youngster practicing vocal scales in 


front of an 18th century dressing table 
glass, is one of Liotard’s rare oils. A 
pioneer in naturalistic portraiture, he 
usually worked in pastel. He traveled 
from England to Constantinople to ex- 
ecute likenesses of such eminent sitters 
as Pope Clement XII, Marie Antoinette 
and Voltaire. So faithful was he to 
what he saw, that an aging Mme. de 
Pompadour was actively displeased with 
his portrait of her. 

Springfield's acquisition, the first pur- 
chase this year for the Museum’s James 
Philip Gray Collection, was bought 
from the Mortimer Brandt Gallery. 


Cleveland Gets Hoffman Bronze 


Malvina Hoffman's life-sized bronze 
sculpture of Anna Pavlova and her 
partner, Mikail Mordkin, dancing “Aut- 
umn Bacchanale,” has been given to 
the Cleveland Museum of Art as a 
memorial to Mrs. Julia K. Dalton in 
whose garden at Bratenahl, Ohio, the 
work stood for many years. The gift 
was made by Mrs. Dalton’s nephews, 
George S. and Harry D. Kendrick. 

The big bronze is now on exhibition 


at the Museum. 
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Night Scene: MATTHEW BARNES 


Matthew Barnes’ Romantic Nights 


MATTHEW BARNES has been painting 
for more than 25 years. His pictures 
of ghostly nights of imaginative genesis 
may be seen this month at the Klee- 
man Galleries in New York where the 
Californian’s paintings are shown to 
the East for the first time. 

Barnes is a Scotsman, born in Kil- 
marnock. He was assistant to Diego 
Rivera at one time, plastering walls 
ahead of the Mexican artist’s murals. 
His romantic moonlighted or street 
lamp lighted paintings have as little 
relation to Rivera murals as they have 
to the California coast where he has 
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Established 1892 


lived most of his 64 years. One would 
guess that he is either a recluse, or a 
naive, or both. The disattachment of 
his paintings is profound; there is a 
suggestion of the allegorical about 
them. A ghostly figure wanders through 
these bright blue nights, bufféted by 
a wind which does not affect the myth- 
ical rocks, cliffs and deserted houses 
which recur throughout the pictures. 
The monotony ‘of Barnes’ tune is re- 
lieved occasionally by‘a shift away 
from his theatrical blues to such com- 
bination as appears in the painting Red 
Earth, in which a purple hill humps 
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against a cerulean sky and the pitched 
roof house this time in emerald greg 

Most painterly picture is the large Nigh 
Scene with a lone ragpicker.—M. R., 


Hearn’s Spring Salon. 


THE SPRING SALON of Hearn’s 
lery of American Art fits agreeably ing 
to the paternalistic role of a neigh 
borhood institution that this store 
always played. Within the limits of 
the establishment’s clientele, the ex 
hibition has something for every. taste, 
plus constructive and easy-to-take ed 
cational value. 

Although representational in its ens 
tirety, there is little completely aca- 
demic work in the show. The entrance 
to the Gallery is flanked on either side 
by two large, bright flower paintings 
by Jane Peterson, placed on easels. 
Thereafter the walls are hung with @) 
variety of landscapes, seascapes, still 
lifes, flower, figure, and animal sub 
jects. Elderly Harriet Bowdoin ; 
members Venice with nostalgia; 72 year 
old Theophile Schneider shows turb 
lent seas breaking over great rocks; 
Francis Wood contributes gentle flower 
pieces in the Redon tradition. 

The most interesting newcomer igs 


Mie Munzer, a young Czechoslovakian” 


artist whose moody landscapes in subtle 
color and sound composition mark her 
as a painter of genuine talent. Hilda 
Katz exhibits two tensely dramatic 
canvases with literary implications. We 
also liked a busy harbor scene by Ben 
Ganz, a flower still life by Zulema 
Barcons, and some simplified wet wash 
watercolors by’ Mary Tyson. 

This exhibition, which closes on May 
6, will be followed immediately by the 
New York Society of Women Artists. 

On May 1 director Garfinkel will 
inaugurate his free art classes for chil- 
dren. He will be assisted by instructors 
from the local art schools, and is pre- 
pared to take care of 600 children in 
classes of 25. Hearn’s will furnish all 
materials.—J. G. 


Throwing Them a Dogma 

“As a means of rising to fame there 
is much to be said for a fantastic artis- 
tic doctrine. Those who talk about the 
arts are grateful to the artist for pro- 
viding them with a thesis which serves 
as a subject of conversation when the 
weather is monotonous, and one’s friends 
have been living disappointingly 


the whole subject of aesthetics that 
they are ridiculously grateful when 


somebody throws them a dogma.”—j 
in Oil and 


JOHN LAVER, in Portraits 


Vinegar. 


Marian P. Sloane Scenes 


Boston, Mass.: A showing of paint-— 


ings by Marian P. Sloane was concluded 


this fortnight at the Guild of Boston™ 
Artists. Pleasant country scenes exe-] 


cuted in warm color and practiced tech- 
nique modernized her New England 


landscapes. Northfield, October and Cab-* 


bage Patch were outstanding. 


Miss Sloane is currently exhibiting in 


New York’s Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries.—JupITH KAYE REED. 
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scandalous lives. A war cry has all the? 
commercial advantages of the ‘slogan,’ # 
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Forgotten Boats: HENRY MAJoR 


Henry Major Paints Provincetown 


A MODEST LITTLE SHOW of about a 

dozen paintings by Henry Major turns 
he Durand-Ruel Galleries this fort- 
might into a welcome snug harbor for 
art lovers, too long buffeted by the 
strange and exaggerated in modern 
painting, 

Major’s paintings of the skies and 
dunes of Provincetown are the sort of 
pictures that invite relaxed and un- 
limited perusal. One is able to stay 
with these landscapes and dream into 
them, and this may be due to the fact 
hat they were painted not in one flash 
operation for quick effect, but built 
p slowly and thoughtfully and kept 
low in key and subtly described. His 
Skies, which occupy the greater part 
of several of the pictures, do not seem 
omposed of pigment. Dry dune grass 


asque: CECILE BELLE. At Bonestell 


grows about abandoned huts and long- 
forgotten beached boats, and the brown 
or the green of the earth is subservient 
to the mood of the day, which is most 
often grey. No persons appear in any 
of the scenes which, otherwise, might 
recall some of Boudin’s coastal com- 
positions. 

Major is a Hungarian who has lived 
here for 20 years. He makes his living 
mainly by service to the Hearst papers 
as cartoonist (note the Lonergan trial 
sketches in the Journal-American re- 
cently). He includes a painting of a 
Shoemaker in the exhibition and two 
informal portraits of women but the 
figures are of secondary interest in 
this year’s group of paintings. In former 
shows, Major has exhibited some rol- 
licking portraits bordering on carica- 
ture and his Frans Halsian self-portrait 
drew plaudits some years ago.—M. R. 


Cecile Belle’s Verve 


Cécile Bellé is showing at the Bone- 
stell Gallery recent paintings carried 
out with fluency and verve. Days of 
Wrath, a group of canvases with the 
horrors of war as their theme, includes 
a fantasy and a grim one, Masque, and 
Four Chaplains of the Dorchester, de- 
picting four heroic men who had sur- 
rendered their life belts to others, going 
down in the waves, praying. 

One of the most successful canvases 
is based on one of La Bruyere’s misan- 
thropies, The Bird Cage, in which the 
symbolism may be ignored in the vital- 
ity of the presentment, There is a defi- 
nite élan to all the work, though many 
of the paintings lack clarity of defini- 
tion and suggest that facility has at 
times tempted the artist to execute a 
painting without serious consideration 
of form or design. 

—MaARGARET BREUNING. 


Contemporary Trio 


THE TRIPLE SHOWING at the Marquie 
Gallery is actually a contrapuntal duet 
and a solo. In the large gallery, the 
electric energy and vivid, splashy color 
of de Hirsh Margules’ Gloucester series 
of watercolors provide a foil for, and 
blend happily with James Lechay’s large 
but delicately subdued oils. 

Lechay is one of our more satisfying 
contemporary painters. His moody scenes 
of peopled piers, misty tug boats, flow- 
ers and still lifes in close keyed blues 
and greys calm the nerves and soothe 
the spirit. The White Pitcher, akin to 
one of Weber’s most successful still 
lifes in subject, demonstrates what en- 
tirely different results can emerge when 
a similar theme is filtered through two 
dissimilar personalities. 

Margules’ storms crash, sunsets ex- 
plode, and little boats skip in a stacatto 
fashion across the water. In case any- 
one needed to be reminded of it, there 
is vitality plus in these near-abstract 
pictures. 

Segregated in the small gallery hang 
seven paintings by Ladislas Segy. We 
liked best Landscape With Brook.—J. G. 


“HONEST AMERICAN" 
E. C. Coates 


“N. Y. Daily Express Bldg.” 
Site of Equitable Bldg., 120 B’way. 
Oil on Canvas—33%," x 13¥.2” 
Signed and Dated 1846 


“Harry Shaw Newman 
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The Mill: CLaupE LORRAIN 


Boston Acquires Important Lorrain 


THE BOSTON MusEuUM has recently 
added an important landscape by 
Claude Lorrain to its collection, pur- 
chased from the Koetser Galleries in 
New York. The Mill, which is in un- 
usually good condition for a canvas by 
this early 17th century artist, was in 
the collection of Sir Berkeley Sheffield 
which was dispersed at Christie’s last 
July. It closely resembles in compo- 
sition two drawings in Claude’s Liber 
Veritatis, and his etching, La Danse 
au Bord de L’Eau. It is believed that 
this picture and a companion piece 
were originally in the famous collection 
of the artist’s patron, the Duc de Bouil- 
lon. 

W. C. Constable, the Museum’s Cur- 
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Matthew Barnes 


FIRST NEW YORK EXHIBITION OF THIS UNIQUE PAINTER 


Through May 


KLEEMANN GALLERIES 
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vy MARIA 


— May 8-29 — 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


WATERCOLORS May 9-27 


WILLIAM ZORACH 


THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


ator of Paintings, states that: “Quite 
apart from the charm of the painting 
as a painting, with its extraordinarily 
sensitive treatment of light, The Mill 
is of considerable historical import- 
ance. It is signed and dated 1631 and 
is, therefore, by eight years the earliest 
dated picture that we have by Claude. 
Claude’s early work has always been 
a matter for speculation, and this pic- 
ture is likely to be an important help 
in determining what kind of artist he 
was in his early period. One notable 
fact is that the influence on him of 
the Netherlands and German landscape 
painters in Rome is more obvious in 
this picture than in any other picture 
we know.” 


New York 
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Mexicans at Gimbels | 


THE DARKLY ANTIQUE William 
dolph Hearst floor at Gimbel Brother! 
took on an unaccustomed air of freshi 
ness with the hanging of about 150 w: 
tercolors by Diego Rivera and Clemer 
Orozco. Oddly enough, it is only ¢ 
streamlined framing, stripped pine wif 
monks cloth mats, that strikes a 
ring note amidst the English paneljj 
and massive mahogany furniture. D 
spite subject and treatment, the war 
earth colors and cool off-blues of the 
modern Mexican paintings blend hap 
ly with the household trappings of ye 
teryear. 4 

Dr. Hammer negotiated with the ¢ 
artists for this group on a recent ¢f 
to Mexico; priced them from $35 to $40 
Hung ten days ago, the pictures wel 
purchased at the rate of one per mi 
ute for the first ten minutes of ¢ 
exhibition. q 

Of the 30-odd paintings left at prese 
writing, most are the work of Rivera 
His Brickmaker is strong in design 
pleasant in color, as is the Head of 
Man in a sombrero, and the smaller 
Home From the Market. Some of the 
men with hoes, human beasts of burden, 
and posteriors of workers are severely 
simplified and approach poster tech- 
nique. 
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Orozco’s Profile of a Woman is exe-§ W1 
cuted with characteristic verve in ag Wall 
simplified palette with broad strokes of J of t 


opaque white. His Nude, done in terra § Char 


cotta, black and white, has both strength § new 

and grace.—J. G. what 
Chap 
cial 

Gladys Rokos ond 


Gladys Rokos lived in Europe for 17§ ampl 
years, and on her return held a well § Cari: 
received exhibition of watercolors four § ticul 
years ago. In her only, and seasonably By 


suitable, show since that time, now at § acce} 
the Studio Guild, the emphasis is again § teria 
on gaily decorative flower paintings, § est « 

Mrs. Rokos has a strong sense of § are 
design and clean color, usually applied § canv 
flatly, that she uses particularly effec- § from 


tively in a pattern of prickly pears. § Gall 
Landscapes recall the French Riviera, Si 


Dalmatia, and Bermuda pleasantly. § artis 
Two portraits include the handsome § ingl} 
head of her young Czech husband, re- § thou 
cently rescued from a_ concentration § then 
camp. then 


The artist has just completed a set | Was 
of sprightly murals that decorate the } fore 
four walls of the Officers Service Club § A sr 


snack bar, in the new quafters of the J whic 

English Speaking Union at 19 West} is n 

54th Street—J. G. OY 
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WHEN the art-conscious pastor, Dr. 
Wallace M. Alston, and congregation 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Charleston, West Virginia, erected a 
new church in 1932, they knew exactly 
what they wanted to decorate the 
Chapel. A wall was designed with spe- 
cial lighting for Emil Carlsen’s Christ 
and the Fishermen, or a similar ex- 
ample of his religious painting. But Mrs. 
Carlsen refused to part with this par- 
ticular picture during her lifetime. 

By dint of patience and refusal to 
accept substitutes, the First Presby- 
terians of Charleston (one of the larg- 
est congregations of the denomination) 
are now in possession of the Carlsen 
canvas, which they recently acquired 
from the estate through the Macbeth 
Gallery. 

Since Carlsen’s death in 1931, his 
artistic reputation has rested increas- 
ingly on his religious paintings, even 
though he did comparatively few of 
them. According to his son, Dines, the 
theme. of Christ and the Fishermen 
was considered for several years be- 
fore the picture was painted in 1926. 
A smaller version, Miraculous Draught, 
which is similar in subject and design, 
is now in the Chicago Art Institute. 
0 Ye of Little Faith, a companion piece 
to the Charleston acquisition, and now 
hanging in the National Cathedral in 
Washington, is perhaps the best known 
religious painting by an American. 

Christ and the Fishermen is a large 
(53” x 65”) executed in subtle 
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Christ and the Fisherman: EMiIL CARLSEN 


Charleston Church Buys Famous Carlsen 


tonalities of blue and grey, with a clean- 
ly defined central figure. It was ex- 
hibited at the Carnegie International in 
1927, at the Pennsylvania Academy in 
1928, and at the National Academy in 
1929. One of Carlsen’s most impressive 
works, it is the least well known, due 
to its having long been in the posses- 
sion of the artist’s family. The purchase 
was made possible through special gifts 
to the Church by several of its 3,000 
members, The fact that this community 
preferred a beautiful original work of 
art to cheap commercial ecclesiastical 
decorations so common in our houses 
of workship is of significance, both ar- 
tistic and spiritual. 


Boston’s Blakes 


The Boston Museum has placed on 
exhibition its collection of William 
Blake watercolors for the first time 
since war began. The Museum is not 
inclined to expose these _ perishably 
delicate colors to the light very often. 

The Creation of Eve is one of the 
Paradise Lost series, shown at this 
time. Blake’s little illustrations from 
Milton’s Comus are included, as well 
as two books: Edward Young’s Night 
Thoughts, for which Blake made en- 
gravings (hand colored, possibly by 
Mrs. Blake), and The Grave, a poem 
by Robert Blair. Boston is also showing 
a set of engravings to the Book of Job, 
done toward the end of Blake's life, and 
considered among his finest works. 
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(1867-1940) 
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JEROME MYERS GALLERY 


Open daily & Sundays, 2-6 P. M. Closed Mondays 
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OR SELL PAINTINGS 
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12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 
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Vay 2nd - May 20th 
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37 Avenue de Friedland 
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EXHIBITION and SALE 


Old Masters, 18th & 19th Century, 
And Contemporary Paintings 
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RECENT PAINTINGS 
ABRAHAM 


HARRITON 


Through May 13th 


A.C.A. GALLERY 


63 EAST 571rn ST. NEW YORK 


Fine Paintings of All Schools 
DEALERS INVITED 


PAINTING FRAMES Tel. CIrncie $-6237 


METROPOLITAN GALLERIES 
50 West 57th Street New York City 


BECAUSE most of the pictures we the 
critics are called upon to come and con- 
sider are paintings being shown for the 
first time, there was nothing extraor- 
dinary about the announcement that 
Art of This Century would show 20 
paintings enjoying their “First Exhibi- 
tion in America.” 

But it developed that while the paint- 
ings by several young artists—Mother- 
well and Pollock among others—were 
not yet dry, the real cause of jubila- 
tion was founded on the uncovering of 
a 1933 Picasso, a 1939 Miro, a 1929 Dali 
and a 1910 Mondrian charcoal draw- 
ing. 

The Picasso and the Miro are both 
worth the visit. It appears from the 
credit line that they were removed pre- 
maturely from traffic by the Kenneth 
Macphersons and this accounts for their 
virginal state. Picasso’s Seated Bather 
is in tones of grey and the dislocated 
members swell with bulk and fill the 
canvas well—which was evidently the 
sole aim of this color-devoid painting. 
Miro’s The Flight of the Bird Over the 
Plain is one of those delightful, impul- 
sive pictures of joyous color and prank- 
ish form that any modern collector 
would covet. 

The Mondrian is a large cartoon on 
architects’ drawing paper called Nude, 
of interest to those acquainted with the 
history of the Dutch artist’s develop- 
ment; the 15-year-old Dali painting 
could almost be of 1943. We found 
Ernst’s Painting for Children, done last 
year, one of the most interesting things 
in the show. 


David Hill 


A young man, David Hill, showed an 
odd assortment of paintings at the 
Wakefield Galleries during April. One 
large diptych swung across one corner 
of the gallery, is a non-objective sort of 
composition which grades from purple to 
violet to blue and is made up of big 
open forceps drooping down; little cres- 
cents whoopsing up; blue tear drops com- 
ing down again. Another composition is 
in shades of yellow, green, to blue and 
deals with thorns and stars; another 
with red hot plowshares and rudders. 
One big seascape is a thoroughly anaemic 
conception that tries one’s patience in 
its prolonged ado about nothing. There 
were several little spots of color-play, 
framed in black shadow boxes. 


Elizabeth Lapinere 


Russian- born Elizabeth Lapinere, 
whose painting days have been spent 
mainly in Paris, held a show in New 
York in 1941 when she showed tender 
views of Paris and environs, if we re- 
member correctly. During April, the 
Passedoit Gallery gave us a second in- 
stallment with an up-to-date account of 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By Maupe RILey 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 














the artist’s paintings done in this cound 
try. There are a few French subjects tg 
link the two exhibitions, but most of 
paintings are of New York City. 

contrast between city subjects, 

which the artist introduces many a ; 
brick wall, and the en plein air country 

views is remarkable. 

If we were a fairy godmother, we 
would see to it that Miss Lapinere spent ~ 
her days free of the city. She seems to 
feel the confinement of a crowded center: 
almost too keenly—although she paints 
the close-up walls seen from her window 
with fine appreciation for their picture. 
making qualities. But her pulse starts. 
racing when she looks across a veranda 
rail at green reaches. The artist also 
shows real sympathy in a painting of a 
teen-age girl. We understand she has 
done many portraits of Parisian theatri- 
cal folk. 


Romantic Tilly Losch 


Tilly Losch, dancer from Vienna, 
shows in the group of paintings which 
the Bignou Galleries exhibit until May 
12, that she is a dancer through and 
through. The impulse to paint is no 
doubt a need to make some tangible 
record of the dance improvisations 
that mill constantly through her con- 
sciousness, or to express sentiments 
unresolvable through the medium she 
has professionally embraced. We think 
of Barrie’s “betwixt and between” term 
in the presence of these youthfully in- 
nocent, disattached, yet provocative 
little souvenirs of a fanciful world few 
have access to, 

Two patchwork pictures are meant, 
apparently, as life stories but we would 
choose the little picture, The Road Not 
Taken, a pink figure standing at a fork 
in a road, as Tilly teetering between 
dance and painting. No reason why 
she should not have them both, so 
long as she does not consciously com- 
pete in either field. All might vanish 
in such case, for decision has no place 
in dream thoughts. 




















A Goed Draughtsman 


Will Anderson is a sailor and his 
home is in Greenwich Village. He draws 
like a dream—like the happy dream of 
an academy instructor who fancied he 
had really taught somebody something; 
and a newspaper editor’s dream of an 
artist whose drawings can be clearly re- 
produced. 

As he knows most about sailors and 
New York street corners, Anderson's 
lithographic crayon drawings on these 
subjects are not only robust and salty 
but carry an air of authenticity, up to 4 
point, anyway. Passing that point, they ' 
become cartoons in which the satirical 
or good humored comment is simply 
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very close to their paintings—Golobov, 
especially, who draws figure composi- 
tions with a brush and tempera. 

Joseph Meierhans showed a group of 
small abstractions done with conte cray- 
on and charcoal. Etchings by Charles 
Hosch are done with a broad needle 
used freely for a description of Swiss 
countryside or a closeup of a bridge un- 
der trees. A lithograph of a family at 
table is also persuasive. 

One drawing in red ink of the head 
of an old man by Federico Cantu is the 
first example of this Mexican artist we 
have encountered for quite a while; pen- 
cil drawings of naive impulse by Louis 
Monza were also shown. 


Albrizio, Sculptor 


AN EXHIBITION of sculptures and 
drawings by the New York artist, Hum- 
bert Albrizio, now assistant professor 
of art at Iowa State University, was 
recently held in the gallery of the Iowa 
Union Lounge of the University. Al- 
brizio was a pupil of de Creeft, of Gut- 
zon Borglum and Ulysses A. Ricci. His 
exhibition was sponsored by the Student 
Union Board. 

Last February, Albrizio came East 
to gather and ship to Iowa City cer- 
tain of his sculptures still housed in 
New York, To these, he added pieces 
executed during his professorship in 
the midwest University and the result- 
ing exhibition numbered: five marbles, 
nine plasters and eight sculptures ex- 
ecuted in stone, terra cotta, walnut and 
bronze. 

Direct carving in stone appears to be 
the sculptor’s most expressive medium. 
A Polynesian Head and Sonia, a por- 
trait of his wife, exhibit the purity of 
his approach to these subjects. Both 
are conventional likenesses elevated 
artistically by the sculptor’s sensitive 
selection of planes and studied emphasis 
within the rhythmic mass of the cut 
stone, 

Three carvings which reveal Albri- 
zio’s humanistic sympathies, as well as 
his fine sense of design and sensitive 
restraint of detail, are Adolescence 
(seen at Carnegie, in the Philadelphia 
Museum’s International sculpture exhi- 
bition, and again at the Metropolitan 
Museum last winter), the Prophet, cut 
of Tennessee marble, and the Georgia 
marble Ecce Homo, his latest work. 

Represented by photograph were 
sculptures which occupy permanent po- 
sitions in the East: A Mother and Child 
in Harlem Hospital, a portrait of Father 
Duffy at the 69th Regiment Armory, 
and figures for the Hamilton Post Office 
in New York.—M. R. 
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by 
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and American background, desires 
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Public Auction Sale 
May 11 at 8:15 p.m. 


MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


AND SCULPTURES 


Property of 


The MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART 


With Additions from 
Members of the Museum’s 
Board of Trustees and 
Advisory Committee 







Including Works by 


CEZANNE - SEURAT 
MATISSE - PICASSO 
DERAIN - LAURENCIN 
PASCIN - MODIGLIANI 
CHAGALL : BRAQUE 


And other Modern French 
Artists together with an im- 
portant La 
Métairte 


Corot Grande 




















AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


Including Works by 
HARTLEY, EILSHEMIUS, 
DAVIES, ALFRED H. 
MAURER, ROBERT HENRI 
AND OTHERS 


SCULPTURES BY 


DESPIAU MAILLOL 
MANOLO 
BOURDELLE’S Victory 
and a group of African 
masks and small statuettes 























ON EXHIBITION 
FROM MAY 6 


A limited number of catalogues 
available to prospective bidders; 
price 50c each. 








The Water Can: CEZANNE. In Museum of Modern Art Auction 


Modern 


HERETOFORE, museum liquidations at 
auction have been cloaked in vague 
nomenclature calculated to lend anony- 
mity to the proceedings. Now the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art breaks another 
precedent by frankly “owning” its share 
of the works of art that will be sold at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries on the eve- 
ning of May 11, together with works 
from the private collections of several 
members of its Board of Trustees and 
Advisory Committee. 

No work by any living North or Latin 
American artist will be included in the 
sale. In a foreword to the auction cat- 
alogue, the Museum makes the follow- 
ing statement: “After the sales have 
been made, the same artists will be 
adequately represented in our collection 
either by works already in our posses- 
sion or by works which we expect to 
purchase, In several cases we hope to 
improve our coverage of an artist’s de- 
velopment by selling works which, how- 
ever fine in quality, are duplicated in 
the Collection by other works of the 
same kind. 


“A number of the 19th century paint- 
ings and sculptures to be offered for 
sale came to the museum as gifts or 
bequests from our friends, and the 
proceeds from the sale of these par- 
ticular works will be spent with the 
utmost care for modern art of excep- 
tional quality. It is our intention to per- 
petuate the generosity of donors to the 
Museum Collection by making sure that 
their names are applied to works of the 
20th century comparable in importance 
to those originally given us.” 


The most important section of the 
sale will be some fifteen oils, water- 
colors and drawings from the Modern’s 
Lillie P. Bliss collection. One of the 


-founders of the Museum, Miss Bliss 


was a tireless, as well as foresighted, 
patron of modern art. She generously 
loaned her paintings to exhibitions all 
over the world and, realizing the im- 
portance of keeping a modegn collec- 
tion modern, attached no strifigs to her 


Museum to Sell Excess at Auction 


bequest to the Museum of Modern Art. 

Cézanne’s portrait of Madame Cé- 
zanne carries a page and a half of 
“credentials” in the catalogue. Other 
notable Cézannes are The Water Cas 
and a still life, both once in the Vol- 
lard collection; The Road; and an out- 
standing group of his watercolors. Seu- 
rat’s Rehearsal and Ballet Dancer in 
White Hat, delicate studies executed in 
colored crayon in 1881, were exhibited 
in France, Germany and Denmark, as 
well as all over this country. Constan- 
tin Guy’s Lady in a Plumed Hat was 
once in the collection of Edouard Manet. 
Girl in Green by Matisse has been in- 
cluded in 17 large exhibitions. 

Other noteworthy canvases from the 
Museum collection are Picasso’s large 
Guitar and Fruit and La Statuaire, The 
Spent Wave by Hartley, and landscapes 
and figure paintings by Derain. It also 
includes watercolors, graphic work, 
drawings (quite a number of sculptors 
drawings), African sculpture and masks. 

Frank Crowninshield, the only pri- 
vate collector named, had enough left 
over from his liquidation earlier in the 
season to contribute work by Chagall, 
Segonzac, Dufy and Despiau. Work be 
ing disposed of by anonymous private 
collectors includes Corot’s La Grande 
Metairie, Modigliani’s La Robe Now; 
paintings by Rouault, Derain, Braque, 
and Malliol bronzes.—J. G. 






































Masters... 


In handling, packing and ship- 
ping works of art, our 7§ years 
experience has made us mastefs 
in this field. Our services are avail- 
able to collectors, artists and gal- 
leries. 


For safety’s sake—use Budworth. 
W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 
(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 
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The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 
Makers of Fine Frames 


65 West 56th Street 
New York City 
COlumbus 5-5094 















Modern Frames of 
Distinction 


Fine Antique 
Reproductions 


"AMERICANA" 
PAINTINGS 


HUDSON RIVER 
HISTORICAL SUBJECTS 


GENRE 
INDIAN SUBJECTS 
PORTRAITS 


Ask for List of 101 Paintings 


CHAPELLIER GALLERY 
36 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 





PAINTINGS 


one. GALLERIES 
TRIAL OFFER $4 
NEXT 8 ISSUES 


“=-=-= ORDER NOW------ 


The Art Digest, 

116 East 59th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my order for your 
TRIAL OFFER, 8 issues, for which 
I enclose $1.00. 
















































Auction Calendar 


May 3, Wednesday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; The James McHenry Papers, Part I: 
Rare early American autographs. Now on ex- 
hibition. 

May 4, Thursday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; A Midwestern Educational Institution, 
Part II: Paintings. Renaissance paintings in- 
eluding work by Lucas Cranach, Il Francia. 
Work by Impressionists and other XIX century 
artists including Corot, Monet, Gauguin, Degas, 
Pissarro, Redon, L’Hermitte, Cazin, Daubigny, 
Diaz, others. Now on exhibition. 

May 5, Friday afternoon. Kende Galleries, Jay 
Gould Annex; From a New York Collection: 


Etchings and Engravings. Work by old and 
modern masters, including Rembrandt, Diirer, 
Daumier, Toulouse-Lautrec, Zorn, others. Now 


on exhibition. 
May 6, Saturday 
Gould Annex; 


afternoon. Kende Galleries, Jay 
From Miss Edith Townsend and 


other private collections: Jewelry. Gold boxes. 
Bibelots. Silver. Now on exhibition. 
May 6, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 


leries: Collection of Robert W. Chambers: Fur- 
niture and other Art Property. American and 


other furniture, including a small group of 
French pieces. Paintings, prints. Silver and 
silver-plated ware, table porcelains and Ori- 


ental rugs. Exhibition from April 29. 

May 9, Tuesday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
Estate of James A. Stillman: Armor and Sport- 
ing Goods. Exhibition from May 6. 


May 9, Tuesday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; Potter Palmer et al: Books. French il- 
lustrated books, classics, Americana and Na- 
poleonana. Autograph letters and manuscript, 
illuminated manuscripts. English prints. Ex- 
hibition from May 5. 

May 10, 11. 12 and 13, Wednesday through 


Saturday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries; Es- 
tate of James A. Stillman: Furniture and Dec- 
orations. English furniture. Georgian and other 
silver. Paintings. Tarestries. Gold and enamel 
18th and 19th century watches. Chinese art. 
Ship models. Table glass, china, linens, textiles 
and hangings. rugs and carpets. Prints. Scrim- 
shaw whale ivory work of the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Exhibition from May 6. 

May 11, Thursday evening.. Parke-Bernet Galler- 


ies; Museum of Modern Art et al: Paintings 
and Sculptures. Oils, watercolors, drawings, 


sculptures and African masks. Among the art- 
ists represented are Bellows, Cézanne, Delacroix, 
Derain, Dufy, Eilshemius, Hartley, Maillol, Ma- 
tisse, Picasso, Redon, and others. 

May 17, 18, 19 and 20, Wednesday through Sat- 
urday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries; Col- 
lection of Mrs. J. Amory Haskell, Part IT: 
Americana. Similar in character to Part I, the 
sale includes American 18th century furniture 
of Philadelphia, Chippendale, Rhode Island and 
Dunean Phyfe examples. Early American silver, 
paintings, prints, glass, Lowestoft porcelain and 
Staffordshire ware. Also books on art and 
decoration. Exhibition from May 13. 


The Auction Mart 





Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 


Paintings 

Degas: Trois Danseuses (P-B, Barbee) Chas. 
BN MB bre ccthnccvncieccthscccecoovecstessecise $9,500 

Renoir: Gabrielle au Collier Vert (P-B, 
Barbee) L. J. Marion, Agt. ................0000+ 9,250 





Manet: Le Clairon (P-B, Barbee) L. J. 

IIL NIELS: -<sicsiss tvs chotdehpanteniatingregubannarsbacions 8,000 
Renoir: Femme Assise (P-B, Barbee) Pri- 

WH I cad eivncssioxacentpubikesesereseeunsteies 8,000 
Seurat: L’lle de la Grande Jatte (P-B, Bar- 

Bee) BM: A. Lda, Ast. cccccecscccscceciccesss. 6,400 
Daumier: Charles Deburau (P-B, Barbee) 

Charles. Hellmichs, Agt.  ........0.....cccccccoees 6,000 
Manet: La Chanteuse de Cafe Concert (P-B, 

Barbee) Niveau Gallery  .............scccceceeeees 6.000 
Daumier: Don Quichotte et Sancho Pansa 

(P-B, Barbee) Herman Shulman .......... 5,500 
Vuillard: Intimacy (P-B, Barbee) ..... .. 4,900 
Renoir: Abricots et Figues (P-B, Barbee)... 4.250 


Sisley: Junction of the Loing and the Seine 








(P-B, Barbee) 4.100 
Degas: Femme a sa Toilette, pas 

INIRE ech. cotisncecskuincudsbintaceeiuenkeravscabonusesavagecs 4,000 
Gauguin: Tahiti (P-B, Barbee) .... 3,800 
Rouault: Fille de Cirque (P-B, Barbee) .... 3,700 
Boudin: Sortie du Port du Havre (P-B, 

SN cael as iis ane etnilsasasmpbbbesdecanenss’ 3,600 
Braque: Nature Morte (P-B, Barbee) ...... 3,200 
Austin: Tigress (P-B, Barbee) .................... 3,000 
Cézanne: Satyres et Nymphes (P-B, Bar- 

SEINEL;, actdbinncdecdbnciiaabibetioneneninbsudunebecasndnabinatgebendante 2,250 
Dufy: Fenetre Ouverte (P-B, Barbee) ...... 1,700 
Hartley: Sea Window: Summer (P-B, Bar- 

MNEs adeiisd Samui esibc duc beeen Sententencubatabaduanseievectdctined 1,500 
Soutine: Chemin du Village (P-B, Davis).... 1,500 
Viaminck: Paysage D’'Hiver (P-B, Davis).... 600 
Chirico: Cheval et Figures (P-B, Davis) ...... 500 





























OIL COLORS by DEVOE 


Give you strength, brilliancy 
and permanence 






Full size (I’x 4”) tubes at eco- 
nomical prices 25¢ to 50¢ each 


Made possible by production 
methods perfected through 188 
years of experience in producing 
true quality colors. Eterna colors 


offer an exceptional value — ask 





your dealer for them 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 


44th STREET AND FIRST AVENUE 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 














PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 


9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O’Reilly, Jr. 
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VERY FINE PORTRAIT 
by 


CHARLES WILSON PEALE 


Susyect—Two CuHILpREN 














of 


JOHN HESSELIUS 


FOR SALE Address Inquiries 
Box 182, Annapolis, Md. 
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PAINTINGS WANTED 


COPLEY - FEKE - SMIBERT - BLACKBURN - T. COLE 
COROT : MILLET - BOUDIN -: INNESS - BLAKELOCK 


















BARBIZON and HUDSON RIVER SCHOOL MASTERS 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL FIGURE PICTURES 


R. C Vose Galleries, 559 Boylston St., Boston 
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APPROVED BY FEININGER | & 


oe 

Dear Mr. Daniels: —- 

I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” and I am very pleased 

with the results I obtained with it in my oil color painting. It makes 

some quite new effects possible which I could not get with any other 

medium. It seems to me to be a very important and successful achieve- 
ment of your laboratory for which I thank you. 













Meditation of a Painter: MAsson (Ojj) 






Masson in Two Media 


IT WAS ONLY a few years ago that 
Andre Masson was introduced to New 
York as a painter; and although his 
work has been shown at frequent inter- 
vals and signs of rapid growth seemed 
indicated in each of these appearances, 
it is an astonishing revelation to “meet 
the man” as he is presented May 1 to 
at the Buchholz and Rosenberg Gal- 
leries. 

Forty-six vivid drawings by the 
French artist, made during the last 2 
years, the last three being spent in the 
United States (and more than half the 
drawings are of these years), form an 
impressive exhibition at the Buchholz 
Gallery, where Masson’s art was given 
its first American showing. 

The chronological hanging adds to 
the fascination of the study, although 
no logical progression is thereby traced 
because the artist continually lays down 
the pen, takes up the charcoal stick, 
crayon, then a brush. The subjects he 
is inspired to treat seem also to focus 
and fade and come again. It is when 
Masson is least abstruse in choice of 
subject that his power as a draughts 
man is most surely felt. Look at the 
Bacchanale, 1931 charcoal drawing; the 
ink drawing, Massacre; the much later 
wash drawing, Pursuit, and the ink 
drawing, Rape. In these he expresses 
the action he has named. 

Some of the drawings give a key 10 
motifs which have appeared in his paint 
ings: plant and animal life, the bull, 
the fish, the voracious insect. But on 
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EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTIST’S COLORS are made of the finest pigments 


obtainable, and compare with the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 
watercolors made to order. 








EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French retoucher varnish formula. 
Complete stock of FRENCH and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 
unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit your needs. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO SUMMER SCHOOL MAIL ORDERS 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 


16 WAVERLY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
GRamercy 7-6825 




























Quality Since 1853 
| WEBER 


FINE ARTISTS’ 


|| COLORS 


TEMPERA 













e@ Pure PASTEL the whole, ennai drawings ae 
me superior to his paintings and so 

@ Brilliant AQUA PASTEL thing quite apart from them. ree 

° . : " sth ony ips 

@ Reliable DRAWING INKS taps a wellspring of power when he dips 


into the ink bottle. 

In the eleven paintings at the Rosem 
berg Galleries may be found qualities 
of quite a different order. Here, color 
is the main consideration, and hide and 
seek of forms and images are a fascil- 
ating project, no doubt, and stimulating 
to view. Several deep-colored, all-over 
close-knit compositions, sandy in tex 
ture, are shown and the others are VII 
tually brush drawings on light ground 
and serve to tie the two shows t& 
gether.—M. R. 


ARTISTS’ MATERALS 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ 
Colormen 


Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 















Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 





The Art Digest 











EXHIBITION and SALE of PAINTINGS 
by Mexicos two great contemporary artists 


DIEGO RIVERA and CLEMENTE OROZCO 







from the 
William Randolph Hearst Floor 




























This is one of the Riveras in- 
cluded in the largest collection of 
important Rivera water colors ever 
offered for sale at one time. The 
collection. also includes some of 
Orozco's paintings. 
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Prices range from $34.50 to $389. 
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= beautiful colours, unequalled in brilliance, 
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WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST, NEW YORK CITY 


Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Lid. at WEALDSTONE, ENGLAND 
Canadian LigeriZi 
The HUGHES OWENS Co., Lid. Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and Winnipeg 
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CREATIVE ARTS WORKSHOP Where to Show cur crepuied sin, ths, baat © ear au 
due May 15. Accepted entries due Jane’ 


MILLS COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION Offering suggestions to artists who wish For further information write Minnesota 


a oe : zs Sculpture Group, Walker Art Center, Min. 
June 30—August 6, 1944 to exhibit in regional, state or national neapolis 3, Minn. 


Featuring: DoNG KINGMAN—Watercolorist shows. Societies, museums and individ- Springfield, Mass. 


Chairman: Wiiam A. Gaw—Painter uals are asked to co-operate in keeping <p5n1NG MEMBERS EXHIBITION OF THE 
F. CARLTON Batt—Ceramics _ this column up to date.—The Editor. SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE. May 14 
BERNICE BAND DarLeEY—Weaving 28. George Walter Vincent Smith Art My. 
Oey RCE, Ph.D.—Chinese N al Sh seum. Open to ne se Membership 
i Ss fee $3.00 per year. Media: oil, waterco) 
ALFRED NeumMeyer, Ph.D.—French Nation ores prints, denwieuin. sculpture. Popular avi 
and American Art Dates for receiving entries: May 8-10 jp. 


Itse ScHuLz—Basic Crafts _ 5 Gloucester, Mass. clusive. For further information address: 
VIRGINIA ~TEMPLEMAN—Children’s 
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22ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE Mabel E. Ross, Secretary, 4 Benton Place. 
Classes NORTH SHORE ARTS ASSOCIATION Springfield 9, Mass. broug! 
Address Inquiries—SUMMER SESSION and RO. sey 5 ae. 10. — to the 
MILLS COLLEGE, Oakland 13, California Media: all Jury. Prises. Eutry cards. Work small 
due June 16. For further information write Colleg 
Adelaide E. Klotz, Secretary, Ledge Road, Why So Early? hills © 
East Gloucester, Mass. : 
In answer to numerous queries, Art- fing ro 
PAINT ON CAPE COD THIS SUMMER Indiana, Pa. ists for Victory announces that the rea- §Ozenf: 


FIRST ANNUAL CO-OPERATIVE ART EX-_ son for the early closing date (May 15) mann 


HIBITION. April 15-May 15. For all art- “ . Rain OP * 
ists in America. Medium: oil. $350 pur- 0 the Portrait of America compen and le 
chase prize. Fee: $1 entitles artist to sub- tion, is that the thousands of entries @lar fa 


Fi mit 1 to 4 entries. Entry cards due May 1; must be judged, and the twelve prize fing, c 


k, May 10. Orval Kipp. Director, A : 7 
SUMMER ART CLASSES Departunent, State Teachate College, = winners in the hands of the engraver §sign, ‘ 





diana, Pa. for reproduction by June 1. This will 
PORTRAIT, STILL LIFE, LANDSCAPE Lowell, Mass. insure the completion of the 600,000§ The 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR: Secretary, Box 78 YEAR "ROUND EXHIBITION. Whistler's Pepsi-Cola calendars by the time the §somel 


Birthplace Art Museum. Open to American se Naa ‘ . a 
artists. Media: all. Entry fee $1.50. For exhibition opens in New York next Fall. Jin We 


further information write John G. Wolcott, A special room has been engaged at§its 12 


JERRY FARNSWORTH, Nortu Truro, Mass. 








President, 236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. the Hayes Storage Company where the Comp 

|B i NEGLI ey — of Marblehead, Mass. judging will take — Se oot 
. i used §sta 

thaben tits ante OR ae IST ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP competi. igs chosen for exhibition will be ho 
ee sting Muscam of Art TION. June 15-25. Marblehead Art Asso- there throughout the Summer. 
nnounces 12 weeks summer term opening June 12, for ciation, King Hooper Mansion. Open to all : , S i , At | 
artists, art teachers, art students and art hobbyists, at school students. Media: all. Jury. Prizes The jury of selection was elected by ‘ 
ae Switzerland, North Carolina—4000 feet elevation. of two scholarships to Florence V. Can- delegated representatives of the member of Wi 
‘aculty of outstanding artists teaching Drawing and Paint- non’s School of Art, Out Door Painting. =neieties i i famot 
ing. Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts. Superb Entry cards. Work due at Marblehead Art societies of Artists for Victory. Hamr 
living accommodations. Board, room, tuition $300. Special Association, King Hooper Mansion by June . 
weekly rates. Winter School—Sarasota, Florida. Write for 7. For further information write Florence . duct « 
general catalog and folder, ‘Summer Study in the Land V. Cannon, School of Art, 576 Benson New Chicago Schedule ber 1 
of the Sky."’ Address: V. A. Street, Camden, N. J. : 
Kimbrough, Pres. St a Due to a broader exhibition program, fat 
Sarasota, FLORI DA Dr the Art Institute of Chicago will hence- §being 








33RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE sates Colle 
ART ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT. July forth hold only one exhibition by Amen §— ; 
1-23. Open to living American artists. ican artists each year, instead of the g 


Media: il, s Ipture, wat lor, cones i 
nero Saisie ane Pimntcy watds due Separate Painting and Sculpture An- 9m Ne 







ZADKINE SCHOOL 


OF June 10. Work due June 17. For further nual and the International Watercolor won 
inf ti yrite t Art Association o re 
MODERN SCULPTURE Newport, 76 Bellevue Ave, Newport, R. 1. =xhibition. s satan! 
SUMMER SESSION The new schedule starts with the te 
Beginners — Students — Teachers Regional Shows — a eye aon 
For information write or telephone 22 Charles Street colors an rawings, to from 


CHelsea 2-0949 Jersey City, N. J. June 8 to August 20 of this year. The = 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE paint. 56th Annual American Exhibition: Oil] = 
ERS AND SCULPTORS SOCIETY OF Paintings and Sculpture, will take place f°P¢ 





NEW JERSEY. May 15-June 1. Jersey ; adnov 
CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL cate Museum. Open to artists residing in in the — of = ul ti of this 5 ye 
JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass. | Entry cards ‘avaliable. Work due May 8: countio ae well ac Mexico. ¢ 





‘ : tain 
For further information write Ward Mount, country as well as Mexico, Cuba and have 
McNULTY « BOSA 74 Sherman Place, Jersey City, N. J. South America be accorded proper re- 





: vases 
For information address: Minneapolis, Minn. eat ae . ad “ ve vate 

William C. McNulty, 404 W. 20th St., N.Y. A SCULPTURE EXHIBITION. June 15-July will be — y Sees 2 recer 
15. Walker Art Center. Residents or for- Art Institute. versi 

class 

Hill 






ART CLASSES COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION painting * Harry Carnohan sculpture * Oronzio Maldarelli and Ettore Salvatore 
WINTER SESSION 







instructors Harry Carnohan—in charge Oronzio Maldarelli Henry Meloy 
Peppino Mangravite Hans Alexander Mueller Paul Reiman Lorain Fawcett 
Ervine Metzl Ettore Salvatore Melvin Loos Arthur S. Allen 












classes drawing painting sculpture 


commercial and graphic arts 


registration Summer Session—June 30 and July | Winter Session—September 21-27 


For the complete Summer Session and University Extension Announcements containing other courses in Fine Arts 
Address the Secretary, Columbia University, New York, New York. 
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Comes the Summer 


Art scHOoLS from Massachusetts to 
Florida are bursting with news of plans 
and activities for summer sessions. 

Abstractionist Joseph Albers, who 
brought Bauhaus methods of teaching 
to the art department which he heads at 
small but progressive Black Mountain 
College, beckons students to the cool 
hills of North Carolina with an impos- 
ing roster of names. Charlot, de Creeft, 
Ozenfant, Gropius, Sert, and J. B. Neu- 
mann will be among the guest teachers 
and lecturers, supplementing the regu- 
lar faculty. Courses in drawing, paint- 
ing, composition, sculpture, general de- 


sign, color, and clothing will be offered. 
* * * 
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The palm fringed, patioed, and hand- 
somely equipped Norton School of Art, 
in West Palm Beach, Florida, will start 
its 12 week summer session on June 5. 
Complete courses in both Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts will be taught by a full 
staff of instructors. 
~*~ * *~ 
At the Stonehenge Gallery and School 
of Watercolor Painting, in Cape Ann’s 
famous art colony of Rockport, Ruth 
Hammond and Oliver Smith will con- 
duct classes from June through Septem- 
ber 15. Miss Hammond, who studied 
art in Rome with Dante Ricci after 
being graduated from Mount Holyoke 
College, has exhibited extensively both 
in group shows and in one-man shows 
in New England. Oliver Smith, Rhode 
Island School of Design graduate, and 
winner of a two-year traveling scholar- 
ship in Europe, has worked as a designer 
Water- fof stained glass as well as in the water- 
Jd from fcolor medium. 
ear. The Pie) . 
‘ion: Oi | Charles Curtis Allen, A.N.A. will soon 
ke place Jopen his Spring classes in the Mt. Mon- 
adnock region of New Hampshire. For 
25 years varying aspects of the moun- 
tain and the surrounding countryside 
have provided subjects for Allen’s can- 
vases, many of which are now in pri- 
vate or museum collections. The most 
recent one was bought for Clarke Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass. The Allen 
class will have headquarters at East 


Hill Farms, Troy, New Hampshire. 
* + * 
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Alexander Masley, assistant profes- 
or of art education at the University 
of Texas, will teach drawing, painting 


store and outdoor sketching at the Summer 
ion of the University of Wyoming. 
Prior to joining the Texas art faculty 
heloy last Fall, Masley had taught at the 
icett Minnesota School of Art, St. Paul 
School of Art, the University of Min- 
Allen hesota and Minneapolis Intitute of Art. 
me was listed in Print Magazine as 
re one of the ten best etchers in the 
hited States, and won first prizes in 
W939 and 1941 at the San Francisco 
Fuseum, first for a print and then for 

01-27 painting, eat 
arta a This year the University of Guadala- 


is codperating with the lecture 
program, and giving six University 

0 credit for the Mexican Summer 
1 session of the International 
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THE FIELD OF AMERI 





School of Art. Fine Arts courses are 
supplemented by a full complement 
of crafts—pottery, weaving, lacquer 
and tin work—as well as classes in 
Spanish and allied arts. Students are 
housed in an old palace in Guadalajara, 
completed with private baths as well as 
balconies and patios, and part of the 
work is carried on at the Tonalteca 
Pottery of Tlaquepaque, in a nearby 
village. The session will run from June 
28 to July 29. 
* * ~ 

The tenth season of the Morris David- 
son School of Modern Painting, at 65 
West 56th street in New York City, 
will begin on June 19 and continue 
through August 31. Individual instruc- 
tion and projects are adapted to the 
needs of each student, be they begin- 
ners or experienced painters. Mr. Dav- 
idson will be present for daily instruc- 
tion and assistance, and on Fridays 
there will be general discussion of the 
week’s work with emphasis on the re- 








52 west 8th street . 


re Sanom 









CAN ART EDUCATIO 











the hans hofmann 


new york city e 








{ 
lation of classroom work to contempo- 
rary painting in the galleries. 

These courses, based on the prin- 
ciples and ideas expressed in David- 
son’s books, Painting For Pleasure and 
Understanding Modern Art, have long 
attracted teachers of art, as well as 
academic painters interested in a new 


approach, and persons wanting a crea- 


tive method of self expression. 
x « * 


Immediate establishment of a School 
of Fine and Applied Arts, to expand 
Ohio State University’s educational ser- 
vices in these fields, has been approved 
by the university trustees. 

The new school, headed by a director 
to be appointed, will absorb the work 
of the present department of fine arts, 
whose chairman is Professor James F. 
Hopkins. Since the school falls within 
the jurisdiction of the college of educa- 
tion, Dean Arthur J. Klein of that 
college has been authorized to expand 
the offerings. 


school of fine art 


phone chelsea 2-4933 


summer session 


personally conducted 
by mr. hofmanana 


provincetown, mass. 


ALBERS 


OWTHORPE SCHOOL, GROTON, MASS. 


june 15 - sept. 15 


WILL CONDUCT A FOUR 
WEEK COURSE IN DESIGN, 
COLOR AND DRAWING, 
BEGINNING JUNE 19. 
WRITE FOR FOLDER. 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES BY MAIL | 


which revitalize the art experience and art teaching 


| through creative participation 


RALPH M. 


in the Modern 


Movement, by 


PEARSON 


author of The New Art Education 
Experiencing American Pictures 


Full information on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .- - - - - 


S. NYACK, N. Y. 














BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE SUMMER ART INSTITUTE Ju!» 


17-Sept. 16 


Guest teachers and lecturers: Charlot, De Creeft, Ozenfant, Gropius, Sert, Rudofsky, J. B. Neumann, 


Breitenbach, Barbara Morgan. 


Black Mountain College faculty: Anni Albers, Josef Albers. 


Courses: Drawing, Painting, Compcsition, Sculpture, General Design, Color, Textile Design, Clothing, 
Art Appreciation, Photography, Art Theory, Panels on The Teaching of Art. 


Address: Black Mountain College, Black Mountain, N. C. 


ete ee Ole tee 





WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WORCESTER 







PORTRAIT ad STILL LIFE 


DAY - EVENING - SATURDAY CLASSES 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
LARGE SKYLIGHT STUDIOS 


@ GEORGE ELMER BROWNE 


@ NAN GREACEN 
@ LORAN WILFORD 
@ FRANK STANLEY HERRING 


Schedule on Request 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


Grand Central Terminal, 7021, New York City 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 

DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 

TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $25.00 


Write for Catalogue B. 

















fey Professor Emmy Zweybruck 


Noted Designer—Guest Instructor 
Also regular faculty in the arts 
and crafts. Degrees granted. 
SUMMER SESSION: june 26 - Aug. 4 
Write Pres. F. H. Meyer for Summer Catalog 


CALIF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Broadway & College © Oakland 11 ¢ Calif. 


YLAND 


Pe 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 












Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Professional training in fine and applied arts. 
Day and night classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Summer Term: June 19 to August 11, 1944. 
For information address: 

Walter H. Siple, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
. DONALD M. MATTISON, Director oe 





Roland Pierson Prickett 
Landscape Painter 
Hampden, Massachusetts 


Pupils Renderings 


/Wioayrroen Alhame : 


Y PORTRAIT PAINTING 


BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 


SCULPTURE 
Annual Summer Classes, June 26th to August 31st 
Elizabethtown, New York In the Adirondacks 


26 


Negro Art Awards 


SERVICE MEN were well represented in 
the third annual exhibition of paint- 
ings, sculpture and prints by Negro Art- 
ists, which was held throughout April 
at Atlanta University in Georgia. Pro- 
portionately, the men in uniform did 
even better on the prizes, taking three 
out of four “firsts,” and more than one- 
third of the prize money. 

Sgt. Cecil D. Nelson, Jr. received the 
John Hope purchase award of $250 for 
the best landscape in oil for his Tragedy 
in One Scene. The Edward B. Alford, 
Jr. purchase award of $300 for the best 
portrait or figure painting in oil went 
to John Farrar’s Queenie. John Wil- 
son’s Roxbury Landscape won the first 
Atlanta University purchase award; the 
second ($100), will be voted by popular 
ballot. 

The first and second Atlanta Univer- 
sity purchase awards for watercolor 
($125 and $75) went to Frank W. Neal 
for Woman in White, and to Vernon 
Winslow for Sharecropper’s Migration, 
No. 1. Edward B. Alford, Jr. also con- 
tributed the two purchase awards for 
sculpture, the first of which ($250) was 
won by S/Sgt. William E. Artis’ Wom- 
an With Kerchief, and the second ($100) 
by Selma Burke’s Amazonia. 

Three Atlanta University purchase 
awards for prints ($25, $15 and $10) 
were taken by Pvt. Mark Hewitt, James 
Dallas Parks and John Wilson. Romare 
Bearden, William Carter and Clarence 
Lawson received honorable mentions. 

Mrs. Harold Bush-Brown, artist; 
Rufus E. Clement, president of Atlanta 
University; Lewis M. Skidmore, direc- 
tor of the High Museum; Steffan 
Thomas, sculptor, and Hale Woodruff 
of Atlanta University’s Art Department 
acted as the jury for the 157 exhibits. 


Acquires Lusty Faun 


The Cleveland Museum has just ac- 
quired through its Wade Fund a draw- 
ing by Rubens depicting a Faun Reach- 
ing for a Bunch of Grapes. Comments 
Henry Sayles Francis, head of the mu- 
seum’s print department: “There is no 
hesitation apparent in the statement 
of the draftsman. The Faun, wall-eyed 
and lustily merry, exudes all the ro- 
bust vitality peculiar to Rubens.” 


MEXICAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


In TLAQUEPAQUE, near Guadalajara 


Pottery—W eaving—W ood, Tin and Laquer Work 
Painting—S panish Fiestas—Supplementary Travel 


Lectures on Art, Music, Dance, Literature 
Six University Credits given 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 


Mid West Studies 507 Wayne St., Sandusky, Ohio 


STUDY ART IN FLORIDA 


NORTON GALLERY 
AND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 





Summer term starts 
June fifth. Enroll at 
any time for a long 
or short period. 
Write for informa- 
tion. 


.WANTED 2,000 ARTISTS 


to spend the summer in Rockport, 
Massachusetts, internationally 


known as an artist’s paradise. 


15 trains a day, each way. 


ROCKPORT BOARD OF TRADE 





«| NOW IS THE TIME 
*| for Directors of Schools 
and Classes to plan for the 
Summer. 


Advertising in the Digest 
is a tested, economical 
e| means of contacting 


° students. : 
e *. 
° Rate $7 per inch ’ 
e e 
. Address: EDNA MARSH 

‘ Advertising Manager : 
~ THE ART DIGEST . 
»| 116 E. 59th St., New York 22 |° 
: New York : 


ARCHIPENKO 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


SCULPTURE - PAINTING - CERAMICS 
CAMPUS CATALOGUE 








DRAWING AND PAINTING CLASSES 
Portrait, Still Life and Outdoor Sketching 
MARGARET FITZHUGH BROWNE 
ANNISQUAM, GLOUCESTER. MASS. 
JUNE TO OCTOBER CIRCULAR ON REQUESI 
WATERCOLOR 


"HAR 
0 SCHOOL 


Fourteenth Season — July | - August 28 
To June 7, write 2025 OSt., Washington, D.C. 
GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, MAINE 


THE KANSAS CITY 


ART INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 12-AUGUST 4 
Professional courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. War 
Production Training Courses. Post War Design Courses. 
College credits transferable—low tuition —cataleg. 


4407 Warwick Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. 2 











JULY - AUGUST - 1944 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 


(formerly assistant instructor in 


the Cape Cod School of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


Address the Secretary. 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


SCHOOL 
OF ART 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Catalog on Request 

157 E. 56th STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 
Credits Given 


JUNE 26 - SEPT. 2 


A. K. CROSS 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA WINTERS 


New method insures perfect values and color 


Home course turns failure into success 
18th Summer: June to October 


The Ari Digest "7 
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DRAWING § -. 
PAINTING 
BOOTH BAY HARBOR, MAINE SUMMERS 


Nai 


Cit 





One of the country’s outstanding 
art education centers. Fashion, in- 
terior, industrial, advertising de- 


n0 sign; fine and applied arts; tex- 
N tile engineering, mfrg. design. 
Ot pes Superbly equipped—12 bldgs., in- 





cluding theatre, textile plant, stu- 
dios, dormitories, laboratories, etc. 
Cultural and social activities. 
Coed. Est. 1877. Non-profit. 
Catalog. 18 College Street, Prov- 
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B.F.A. and 








B.S. idence 3, R I. 







BROWNE ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


A School where artistic individuality and 
creative talent are encouraged. 


Credits given. 







George Elmer Browne, N.A. 
INSTRUCTOR 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


Write for Circular 


BOX 82 @© PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
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SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
SPRING TERM NOW OPEN. FINE AND INDUS- 












.AMICS TRIAL ARTS COURSES UNDER DISTINGUISHED 
\ LOGUE PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTORS. JUVENILE, 
OLDER PEOPLE’S, LANDSCAPE AND NIGHT 
SKETCH CLASSES. PRODUCTION ILLUSTRA- 
<== TION. SUMMER TERM: JULY 10-AUG. 19. 
 LASSES ENTER ANY TIME. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 
tiching 
LOWNE 
ase. THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
REQUEST MODERN PAINTING OF 
COLOR WILL BE CONDUCTED THIS YEAR 
OOL IN THE NEW YORK CITY STUDIO 
neo 65 WEST 56th ST. 
ls Write or Phone Morni lumbus 5-7879 
ugust 28 or rite or Phone Mornings—COlumbus 87 
ston, D.C. T 


school of fine arts 
“the school of modern art" 
208 E. 20th, New York 
Mr. Ozenfant teaching daily 





INSTITUTE or DESIGN 


SUMMER TERM 


June 12 - Aug. 25 


SUMMER SESSION 

June 26 - Aug. 5 

Classes in Painting, Modeling, Life Drawing, Architecture, 
Rasic Workshop, Product Design, Weaving, Photography, 
Motion Picture, Advertising Arts, Occupational Therapy. 
Children’s Summer Art Camp and Junior Workshop (6 to 
18 yrs.) at School FARM, Somonauk, Ill. June 26-Aug. 5. 





Registration now. Ask for Catalog 
= 247 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, IIL. 


EARN MONEY Porvaarrs 


e No/previous training or 
talent; necessary. Unique 
Stuart System teaches you, 
by mail, in 11 simple, easy- 
to-follow lessons, to make 
excellent charcoal and oil 
Detailed guidance for your 





likenesses, 
every step. Send for free book today. 
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\INTING STUART STUDIOS, Room 55 
SUMMERS 121 Monument Circle Indianapolis, Ind. 
INTERS Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
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Sculpture by Albert 


SCULPTURES BY FRANCISCO ALBERT, now 
on view at the Acquavella Galleries, 
are divided between solid forms in which 
bodily planes are built up into mass 
and volume and those of highly dis- 
torted slenderness, not to say emacia- 
tion. Certain figures such as The Miner 
or The Plowman somewhat suggest 
the influence of El Greco. But with 
planes of light and color El Greco gave 
a lambent movement to his elongated 
figures, while these sculptures appear 
a curious travesty of the human form 
in their attenuated immobility. One of 
them, The Philosopher, the figure seat- 
ed and looking reflectively at a human 
skull, through its subtle design of curves 
and angles, achieves distinction in its 
inescapable suggestion of complete ab- 
sorption in thought. 

Maternity, although soundly mod- 
elled, is congested in design. The por- 
trait head, Diaz Miron, is a powerful 
record of overwhelming personality. 

There are some graceful figures, such 
as Charity and Toward the Future, 
which are decorative in design, but 
baffling in their symbolism. The brawn 
and sinew of The Football Player, in 
which the sense of balanced weight 
is arresting, might imply that the art- 
ist is more at home in realistic fig- 
ures to which his obvious knowledge of 
the human form gives an architectural 
solidity of structure and a fine con- 
tinuity of line. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


The People’s Choice 


During the last two weeks of the 
Virginia Museum’s 4th Biennial Exhi- 
bition, a popular vote was taken which 
resulted in the awarding of $100 War 
Bond to Edward Laning for his Self 
Portrait, visitors’ first choice. Second 
in popularity was Constance C. Rich- 
ardson’s Great Valley, and tying for 
third place were Clarence Carter’s Stew 
and Stephen Etnier’s Inland Water- 
way. 

Of the 169 pictures in the exhibition, 
102 were voted best by someone—which 
seems to indicate wide range of taste 
among contemporary gallery visitors. 


STONEHENGE GALLERY By the Sea 


AND 


SCHOOL OF WATERCOLOR PAINTING 


OLIVER SMITH @¢ RUTH HAMMOND 
Instruction: July through Sept. 15 
105 GRANITE STREET, ROCKPORT, MASS. 








THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
OGUNQUIT « MAINE 


Robert Laurent - William von Schlegel 
TENTH SEASON—July 10 to August 18, 1944 


For Circular Write Ogunquit, Maine 
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New Jersey State Teachers College 
Jersey City 
IN OIL PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
College Credits 
Private and Class Instruction in Studio 
Spring Term Studio: 74 Sherman Place 
Register Now Journal Sq. 2-2629 


COURSES 





Summer School June 19 through July 29 
An intensive six weeks course offering study in 
Painting, Sculpture, and Illustration. Distin- 
guished faculty. Credit toward B.F.A. and 
M.F.A. degrees. For Catalog K and application 
blank write Louise B. Ballinger, Curator 

Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


The YM, TITOTE 
Uf Chicago 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 26 through August 4, All Courses 


Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Advertising Art, Education 
FALL TERM Starts September 18. Catalogs. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 777 








COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett, 
Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 


Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, cartoon- 

ing, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving. 

STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 
Address: General Director, Colorado Sprinzs, Colorado 











Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


rs ~ Training in Fine & Applied Arts, 
NSS Camouflage. Wartime Courses. 


SS 


Illustrated Ca‘alog A.on Request 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, M6. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion, Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training course. Students may live in 
supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 








COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PainTinG, IntrR1IoR Dec- 
ORATION. DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anv CoMMERCIAL ArT. Pus. Scutoot Art. 1 ead- 
ine to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts 
Butvier, Dean 





School of Design for Women 


100th Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior dec- 








Haxotp L Syracuse, N. Y. 
oration, fashion arts, fine arts, 
INSTITUTE courses. Photography, puppet- 
ty, jewelry, pottery, industrial 
designing. Residences. Oldest 
°o F R T dustry. Catalog. 
1326 N. Broad St., Phila. 21, Pa. 
C B 
Enchanting... X EE OW 
Country School of the Art Institute of Chicago 
FRANCIS CHAPIN, Director 
Ten Weeks, June 26th to Labor Day 
Top-Flight Instructors. Degree Credit. 
Early Inquiry and Reservation Requested. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING - 


teacher training. B.F.A. in all 
school of art applied to in- 
The Perfect Location ... 
Painting, Lithography, Crafts, War Skills 
Saugatuck, Michigan 


Ox-Bow Inn 












THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue. Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY 
154 West 57th 


WILFORD S. CONROW 


Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street. East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DiReEcTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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Brooklyn College Discrimination 

Few actions by the League have 
brought such a spontaneous and wide 
response as our protest against the 
outrageous discrimination against Amer- 
ican artists by Brooklyn College. How- 
ever, our protest brought no satisfac- 
tory results or even a courteous reply. 

Our letters have come from all over 
the country as well they may, for after 
all, this is America and anything which 
can gain a foot-hold in any part of it 
which may effect the people as a whole, 
is the business of the nation. At least 
people seem to feel that way. 

We have had a few—very few crit- 
icisms—some accusing us of bigotry 
even. This is eighteen carat bosh. There 
is no other issue in this matter than 
that American artists are discriminated 
against, openly and defiantly by the 
governing heads of Brooklyn College. 


not alone in these 
views, Beside the public, the Brooklyn 
Eagle has conducted a commendable 
campaign, disclosing a condition which 
is incredible. It is joined by the Brook- 
lyn Standard, and the New York Sun 
made a scathing attack some time ago 
on the teachings. 

The foreign-born head of the Art 
Department, according to the Eagle is 
quoted as saying: “We found no native- 
born Americans of sufficient experience 
and maturity available for the posts.” 

This dense knowledge of America 
and its artists is proof enough if any 
other was needed, that this person is 
totally unfitted to head an American 
educational institution and be placed 
in a position where he could load it, as 
he did, with imported and foreign- 
minded instructors of the same kind. 

It is time for a house-cleaning in 
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Brooklyn—time for Brooklyn to em. 
brace the American way which we've 
heard so much about. 

Let us know what yow think. 


The Teaching of Art 


While we are on the subject, the edj- 
torial by our esteemed confrere, Mr. 
Boswell, in the last issue of ArT Dicgst, 
with comments by various artists and 
teachers of art is pertinent and illum- 
inating. 

There has been an attitude in many 
educational institutions that art in. 
structors, like teachers of physics and 
math, should possess college degrees, 
Many competent artists cannot qualify 
in that respect and many—a great 
many— instructors in art who have de- 
grees, have so little ability in art that 
they are incompetent as_ teachers. 


All the degrees in the world will not 
qualify a person to teach something 
he cannot do himself. He is like that 
one-legged man attempting to teach 
toe-dancing, and every artist does not 
have that flair for teaching. Teaching 
is also a gift. One person has that 
faculty of being able to impart his 
knowledge or craft to another. The 
next person may be totally inarticulate 
in this respect, 


The best art teachers we ever knew 
were not even college men, but they 
could make the subject look easy and 
inspire any pupils who were fortunate 
enough to get enrolled in their classes. 


Art is something else yet, and when 
the pedagogs get it reduced to a sci- 
ence and branded with an A.B. it will 
be funnier than a lot of stuff which 
has been produced under the guise of 
art in the past couple of decades. 


Witicism Bests Criticism 

Your reporter doesn’t understand 
the ways of some critics, In fact he has 
never been able to discuss art—for 
his education with hard-boiled editors 
who insisted upon plain and _ simple 
Anglo-Saxon words cramped him and 
he never acquired those fancy two- 
dollar words which seem essential in 
writing on the subject of art. 

But that is not what we were get- 
ting at. What taxes this reporter is 
why it so often seems necessary for 
crites to take some artist apart and 
spread his mangled remains out where 
the public may. view it aghast. 

Particularly, it seems, does the critic 
spread himself if his artist victim has 
achieved any special standing. This was 
the case of John S. Sargent, and they 
still dig around in his resting place 
although he was laid away in 1925. 

The recent death of one of the great 
London editors of Punch, Charles L 
Graves, recalls an incident where an 
English critic made a vicious attack on 
the great American painter after his 
passing, and when an exhibition of his 
work was on at Burlington House. This 
critic, Roger Fry, ended his tirade with 
the statement that Sargent was “non- 
existant as an artist.” 


Then this editor of Punch dug into 
Who’s Who and learned that his critic, 
Fry, in writing his own biography, © 
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formed the world he, himself, was an 
artist. 

So Editor Graves dipped his elastic 
pen in the vivid ink and wrote some 
verses which embodied iron with plenty 
of caustic and he polished off Mr. Fry 
with this memorable couplet: : 
“We smile to see when giants die, 
The antics of the lesser fry.” 


Artists Contract 


We have had wide response to our 
request for the experiences of artists 
which may have pertinent bearing on 
framing a contract. 

Some of these are amazing. Frauds 
have been perpetrated by the dozens. 
Impositions are innumerable. They all 
tend to show what a trusting and cred- 
ulous lot are our artists. 

It is the idea of a number of corre- 
spondents that the League, among other 
things, is a collection agency. We must 
hasten to correct any such impression. 
Our charter does not embrace that 
function. 

In a few cases, where certain condi- 
tions entered in that had a general 
bearing, the League has interceded. One 
of these cases had to do with a prac- 
tice which is not new. There have been 
many others like it. 

This was where an agent sold a pic- 
ture and appropriated or withheld the 
payments he had received. Very ob- 
viously the agent or dealer did not own 
the paintings. They were the property 
of the artist. So when he sold them 
the money which represented the pic- 
ture, very clearly belonged to the art- 
ist. 

Maybe the League has a funny way 
of looking at things, but it appears 
plain to us that the appropriating or 
holding of receipts such as these is 
just plain fraud. It is our purpose to 
go to the bottom of such cases. 


Gratefully Received 


We wish we might be able to reprint 
some of the thank-you letters and other 
commendatory comments which come 
to us. Thanks for information on copy- 
right, on dealers, on ticklish situations. 


Reprinting many of them would dis- 
close information which the writers 
would not like to have broadcast and 
might react against them. One writer 
was grateful for our information which 
helped to stragihten out a tax problem. 


These letters make us feel that, af- 


ter all, maybe we do amount to some- 
thing. 


Mrs. Hohman 


Our members and particularly our 
State directors and chairmen will be 
pained to know why the absence of 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman in this 
issue, 

Mrs. Hohman lost her father at 
Christmas time and her mother is now 
Seriously ill. Also, she had a painful 
accident which made it impossible at 
this time to give any attention to those 
duties in which she has been most 
faithfyl. 

All of us deeply sympathize with her 
and are hopeful for her mother’s re- 


covery and her own speedy recupera- 
tion. 


May 1, 1944 
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One Man: Two Reputations 


On the 24th of the past month of 
May, just one hundred years ago, the 
first message ever sent by telegraph 
was flashed from Washington to Balti- 
more. 

This message, ‘‘What hath God 
wrought,” was sent by the inventor, 
Samuel F. B. Morse, who clicked it 
out on his funny little key of a very 
strange instrument, the like of which 
had never before been seen. 


And thus, when Morse was dot——dash- 
ing the letters which formed those 
words, he was simultaneously and un- 
consciously writing his name on the 
scrolls of the immortals. 


But there was another side to this 
man. He also belonged to the art 
ages, for Morse was an outstanding 
artist even when he was tinkering with 
his invention, making his dream come 
true. His portraits rank with the great- 
est and he was internationally recog- 
nized, a recognition that was indelibly 
stamped and authenticated when he was 
made head of the National Academy. 


Living Artists Protected 


The League is gratified to learn 
through the announcement of a sale of 
thirty-eight items from the collection 
of the Museum of Modern Art that the 
Museum specifically states that: “No 
work of art of any living North or 
Latin American artist will be included 
in the sale.” 


That is as it should be, and the 
League congratulates the Museum di- 
rectors in recognizing the great injus- 
tice which can be done if works are sold 
while the artists are still living. 

This is what the League, together 
with THE ArT DIGEST, has been in- 
sisting is essential. 

—ALBERT T. REID. 





Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


“Geometrical Language” is an- 
other absurdity only to be taken 
seriously by those who metaphoric- 
ally imagine that angles are cruel 
and curves kind. Geometery, which 
is from two Greek words meaning 
“Measure of the Earth,” has no lan- 
guage save that of the facts of form 
and their relations. Geo Metry is a 
study of form exclusively, and has 
nothing to do with color. Form, be it 
understood, is a phase of actuality; 
form is physical or material fact, an 
aspect of matter. Color is a phase of 
an energy—Light. Form is real; color 
is illusionary. Form is the same in 
full sunlight or absolute darkness. 
The appearance of a form is changed 
by color, so that a house looks larger 
painted white than brown, a woman 
fatter in pale pink than in black. 
But between form and color there is 
no inter-relation. A color blind man | 
could be just as good an architect as 
a normal one, For modern critics to 
chatter about the inter-relation be- 
tween form and color is to exhibit 
the more logical inter-relation be- 
tween apple sauce and bunk. I am 
inspired to this outburst by the 
Dicest review of the Hilaire Hiler. 
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Catalogue No. 18—ART BOOKS 
505 ITEMS 


H. BITTNER AND CO. 
BOOKS ON FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History and Art To 
June 3: Artists of Upper Hudson. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

University of N. M. To May 15: 
Arts in Therapy. 

ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

Public Library May 2-20: 
scape Club of Washington. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To May 15: Paint- 
ings by Alfred Maurer; War Paint- 
ings by Julio de Diego. 

ATHENS, OHIO 

Ohio University Gallery May: Wat- 
ercolors and Drawings by Ohio 
Servicemen. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art May 1-20: 
Contemporary American Art. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts May: Wat- 
ercolors by Frederic Whitaker. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll and Richards To May 6: Wat- 
ercolors by David McCord. 

Grace Horne Galleries To May 6: 
Paintings by Carol Blanchard. 
Guild of Boston Artists To May 6: 
Paintings by Marguerite 8S. Pear- 
son; May: Spring Exhibition. 
Museum of Fine Arts Jo May 7: 
Chinese Paintings; May: Water- 
colors by William Blake. 

Public Library May 3-31: Etchings 
By Alfred Hutty. 

Robert C. Vose Galleries To May 
6: Paintings by Frank Vining 
Smith; Watercolors by Charles E. 
Heil; May 8-27: Paintings by 
Alexander Bower. 

BUFFALO. N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To May 10: 
Buffalo Print Club; To May 15: 
Paintings by Charles Burchfield. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute 7o May 14: Prints 
by Jose Guadalupe Posado. 

Arts Club May 2-31: Paintings by 
Milton Avery. 

Pokrass Gallery May: Chicago Art- 
ists in the Armed Forces. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum 7o May 21: Artists 
of Cincinnati; May 2-28: “Le 
Corbusier’; To May 14: Land- 
scape Prints. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art From May 2: 27th 
Annual Exhibition of Cleveland 
Artists. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery of Fine Arts To May 9: 
“Latin-American Paintings.” 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts May 7-June 
4: Southern States Exhibition. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute May: Contemporary 
Religious Art. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum May 1-28: Drawings 
by Robert Henri. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J. 

Art Center of the Oranges 7o May 
12: 19th Annual Exhibition. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Art Center May: Religious Sculp- 
ture. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Neville Public Museum May 7-28: 
Exhibition of Soldier Art. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 7o May 14: 
Connecticut Watercolors. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Nierendorf Gallery. May: Toulouse 
Lauirec. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Jo May 
28: Indiana Artists. 
IRVINGTON, N. J. 

Art and Museum Assn. May 1-26: 
11th Annuat Exhibition. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery May 1-20: “Life 
War Art. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. 

Thayer Museum of Art May 1-28: 
Grace Bliss Stewart. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

County Museum 7o May 7: Chi- 
nese Paintings; May 2-30: Paint- 
ings by Abraham Palansky. 
James Vigeveno Galleries To May 
19; Paintings by Ernst Van Ley- 
den. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art May: Oils 
by A. J. Bogdanove and Florence 
Waterbury. Prints by Cadwallader 
Washburn. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Milwaukee-Downer College May 9- 
June 7: Watercolors by Emily 
Groom. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts May 6-June 4: 
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Land- 


Ancient 
Art. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art To May 28: Paint- 
ings by Henry Gasser. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Artists of Today May 1-20: 3rd 
Anniversary Exhibition. 

Newark Museum Jo May 3: Amer- 
ican Negro Art; May: 19th Cen- 
tury Paintings and Sculpture. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art May: 
British Watercolors, Sculpture by 
Armin Scheler, 2nd Annual Mer- 
chant Seamen’s Exhibition, “Yank 
Illustrates the War.” 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum of Art TJo 
May 12: “American Romaniic 
Painting.” 

OBERLIN, OHIO 

D. P. Allen Memorial Museum May 
8-29: Modern Chinese Art. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum May: Paintings by 
William H. Littlefield. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts To May 15: 
American Watercolorists. 

Art Alliance To May 21: Therapy 
in War and Peace. 

Artists Gallery To May 26: Paint- 
ings by Claude Clark. 

Print Club To May 15: 21st An- 
nual. Exhibition of American Etch- 
ing. 

Woodmere Art Gallery May 7-28: 
Paulette Van Roekens and Arthur 
Meltzer. 


American and Mexican 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To May 10: 
“Meet the Artist’; To May 21: 
Collection of Howard A, Noble; 
To May 28: “The Navy At War.” 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Providence Art Club 7o May 7: 
15th Annual Exhibition. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery May 5-June 
4: Finger Lakes Exhibition. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum May 1-30: Work 
by “Group 15"; May 6-June 12: 
“Russian Art.” 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery and School of Art May: 
American Group Show. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery May: Oils by 
Manuel J. Tolegian; Watercolors 
by Walter Cheever. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum 7o May 
9: San Antonio Artists. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Paul Elder and Co. May: Water- 
colors by Alice M. Abeel. 

Palace of the Legion of Honor 
May: Watercolors by Paul, Schmitt; 
May 8-31: Midwest Painters. 

Museum of Art To May 7: Paint- 
ings by Lorser Feitelson and B. 
Schatz; To May 21: California 
Watercolor Society Annual. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Dwight Art Memorial May 1-15: 
Modern American Paintings. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo May 15: 
Art for Bonds. 


STATEN ISLAND, N. yY, a 
Institue of Arts and Sciences ¥ 
14th Annual Exhibition by § 
Island Artists. 3 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art May 17-28: 
Annual Exhibition by T 
Artists. 

TORONTO, CAN. 

Art Gallery To May 14: 5 Ca 
Exhibitions. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum May § 
Oklahoma Artisis; Sculp 
Bernard Frazier. 

UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson - Williams-Proctor Ip 
May 7-29: An American G 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club To May 13: Paij 
by Alice Barney. 

Corcoran Gallery May 8-24; 
ercolors by Ogden M. Pleissner, 
National Gallery To May 21: 
traits by Robert Nanteuil 
Paintings by British War 4 
George Washington University 
brary To May 138: Painti 
August Vincent Tack. 
National Gallery, Smithsonian 
stitution May 2-28 Portraitg 
Leading American Negroes, 
Whyte Gallery May 12-31: 
ings by Marguerite Burgess. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum T7o0 May 24: 
Eight.” 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO ; 
Butler Art Institute To May ™ 
Life in the Service Exhib 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To May 
13: Paintings by Abraham Har- 
riton. 

Acquavella Galleries (38E57) To 
May 138: Sculpture by Francisco 
Albert. 

H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) May: 
Etchings and Lithographs. 
American-British Art Center (44W 
56) To May 6: American and 
British Contemporary Paintings; 
May 9-27: Annual Exhibition of 
Sculptor’s Guild. 

American Fine Arts Society (215 
W57) May 8-28: Society of In- 
dependent Artists. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To May 
6: Watercolors by Beth Creevey 
Hamm; May 8-June 24: Summer 
Exhibition of National Association 
of Women Artists. 

Art Headquarters Gallery (345 Mad- 
ison) To May 22: Drawings by 
Jean Carlu. 
Artist Associates (138W15) May 
2-27: “Small Pictures.” 

Art of This Century (30W57) To 
May 6: “First Time in America’ ; 
From May 9: Spring Salon for 
Young Artists. 

Artists Gallery (43W55) May 2- 
20: Paintings by Lydia Modi. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56th) May 1-20: Paint- 
ings by George Biddle. 
Autobiographic Gallery (686 Acad- 
emy) To May 12: “Autobiographic 
Landscape-Homefront Footnotes’ ; 
Paintings by Mary Fry, Laurence 
Woodman, Rose Graubart, Oscar 
Weidhaas. ‘ 
Babcock Gallery (38E57) May 1- 
30: American Paintings. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison 
at 61st) To May 15: Group Ex- 
hibition. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To May 
12: Romantic Paintings by Tilly 
Losch. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) To May 
6: Paintings by Eliena Krylenko 
and Cécile Bellé. 

Botanical Gardens Museum (Bronx 
Park) To May 7: Bronx Artists 
Guild. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) To May 7: Brooklyn Society 
of Artists. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) May: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To May 
13: Drawings by Andre Masson. 
Carroll Carstairs (11E57) May: 
Modern French Paintings. 

Clay Club (4W8) To May 15: 
Sculpture by Sascha Brastof. 
Contemporary Arts, Inc. (106E57) 
To May 5: Paintings by Pietro 
Laezzari. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) To 
May 6: “Spring—194}4.” 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) May 2-20: 
Paintings by Henry Major. 


Eggleston Galleries (161W57) May: 
Selected Group Show. 
8th St. Gallery (33W8) May 1-14: 
Art Fair. 
Feigl Gallery (601 Madison at 
58th) To May 3: Contemporary 
Czechoslovak Watercolors. 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To May 
7: Paintings by Carl Olof Eric 
Lindin; To May 15: Paintings by 
Charles Heinz. 
460 Park Ave. Gallery (460 Park 
at 57th) To May 12: American 
Portraits, 1921-1945. 


Frick Collection (1E70) May: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
May 2: Paintings by Abraham 
Levin; May 6-23: Juan De'Prey. 

Grand Central Galleries (15 Van- 
derbilt) To May 6: Paintings by 
Marian P. Sloane. 

Hearns Gallery (Fifth Ave. at 
14th) To May 6: Spring Group 
Show. 

Arthur H. Harlow Galleries (42E 
57) May: Watercolors by Amer- 
ican Artists. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth at 60th) 
May 8-27: Contemporary Ameri- 
ican Printmakers; Flowers by 
Anne Burrage. . 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) May: 
Oils by Matthew Barnes. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To May 
12: American Portraits, 1730- 
1921. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth at 
57th) Yo May 13: Paintings by 
Louis Bouché. 

John Levy Gallery (11E57) May: 
Old Masters. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) To 
May 8: Paintings by Max Erns?. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) May 
6-27: Paintings by Emanuel Ro- 
mano. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To May 
13: Paintings by Robert Brack- 
man, 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) To May 
12: “Paintings by Three.” 

Pierre Matisse (41E57) May 2- 
30: Paintings by Joan Miro. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 

at 82nd) May: Greek Painting; 
Hagia Sophia and Its Restoration. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison at 
58th) To May 6: Paintings by 
Miron Sokole, 

Milch Galleries (108W57) May 1- 
30: American Artists. 

Morton Galleries (222W59) To May 
6: Watercolors by Olle Sundsmo; 
May 8-20; Watercolors by Thomas 
Litaker. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To May 7: Modern Drawings; To 
May 10: Cuban Painting of To- 
day; To May 7: War Pictures by 
Chinese Children. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 


(24E54) 
Show. 3 
Jerome Myers Gallery (1007 
negie Hall) May: Oils by Je 
Myers. 4 
New Art Circle (41E57) To 
6: Paintings by Frank Herrm 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) | 
May 10: “The American Se 
1820-1870.” 
Arthur U. Newton Gallery (1 
To May 6: Portraits of Ceél 
ties of World War 1; May 
Paintings by Jean de Cha 
New York Public Library 
Ave. at 42) From May 1: Ff 
Centuries of Prints. 
Nierendorf Gallery (53E57)/ 
May 6: Arthur B. Carles. 3 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) From 
6: 3 French Impressionists. ~ 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Te; 
9: Paintings by Howard 
Old Print Shop (150 Lexin 
30) May: American 19th © 
Landscapes. . 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Ma 
29: Paintings by B. J. 0. ™ 
feldt. 2 
Peikin Gallery (704 Fifth at] 
To May 8: 2nd Annual Ez 

of Artists League of Ameritay 
Pen & Brush Club (16E10) 
May 18: Paintings by Lee 
dell. 4 
Perls Gallery (32E58) To May 
Pastels by Darrel Austin. ’ 
Pinacotheca (20W58) To M 
Gouaches by Florence Kent. 
Puma Gallery (108W57) To 
15: Paintings by Janet Sobel 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth at 5 
To May 6: Spring Show of 
ings. 3 
Riverside Museum (310 Rive 
Dr.) To May 28: Art Teae 
League of New York. 

Paul Rosenberg (16E57) M 
20: Paintings by Andre Ma 
Schaefier Galleries (61E57) 
Old Masters. 

Schultheis Galleries (15 
Lane) May: Old Masters. 
Jacques Seligmann & Co. (6 
To May 6: Fernand Leger. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) 
Old Masters. 

Studio Gallery (96 Fifth at 
To May 6: Drawings and 
Studio Guild (130W57) May #4 
Watercolors by Gladys K. Re 
Valentine Gallery (55E57) Mag 
27: Sculpture and Sculptured 
els by Maria. 

Wakefield Gallery (64E55) M 
13: Oils by William Jeghnson, 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington 
61) May 3-27: Pictures of Pa 
by Joseph Levin. 4 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To 
13: Five Centuries of Ballet. 
Willard Gallery (32E57) May 
“Navaho Myths” by Maud @ 


The Art Dig 


May: Annual 
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